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• in these days of high pressure, only'the few have leisure in whysh to construct, 
the nummfms dainty adornments ^f the ,homo, and y), year hy year, the' 
decorations ffffi^can l)e quickly made acquire a greater value, and all ladies 
are glad 1% know of any* method of producing really artistic results hy a 

small outlay of time and money. 

With the aid of the exquisite crepe and tissue papers now sold, a great 
variety of pretty and useful articles may he produced \fith little trouble and 
icxpensc. The crGpe papers are offered in all the popular shades # asri, being 

very pliable, they can he easily ruffled and shaped over any surface ; in fact, 
the numerous ways in which those papers can be utilised as substitutes for 
satin and silk decorated with ribbons and flowers is surprising, for even the 
smallest pieces can he put to some purpose. A great amount of pleasure 

and education is thus afforded for the children, for by Ornamental Paper 

Work the eye. is educated, the hand trained, the taste cultivated, and ingenuity 
developed at one and the same time. 

In girls’ and infant schools where botany is taken as a subgol? this 
hook in the! hands of a skilful teacher would be invaluable, because the 
natural flower is fully described and the artificial representations are constructed** 
as no»ly as possible like the real flower, and not as simply an arrangement * 
of paper put together for effect without any likeness to Nature. 

• 

The work is fascinating, and cultivates a taste for andean interest ^ 
natural flowers. It will bo found a pleasant occupation for invalids, .Girlglf 
Friendly Societies, evening classes, bazaar and kopie work* and schools. 




PART I. 

COURSE OF PAPER WORK 
FOR INFANT SCHOOLS. 




■ CHATTER VIM. 

ROSES. 

T HE Hose is considered tile most beautiful flower, ami ill be found 
rather more difficult than others to imitate effectively. It jci never 
uniform in shape, and In the natural flower, on* edge of a petal 
always overlaps till' edge of its neighbour on one side, whilst the other 
edge is under, or overlapped, by that of the corresponding petal on the other 
side. This peculiarity must be noticed to make the artificial representation look 
natural. 
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THE WILD ROSE, DOG ROSE, AND APPLE BLOSSOM. 

0 

' • 

The Natural flowers. 

« 

• The Wi[d Rose, known also as tho Field Rose (Fig. 62), has live white 
petals, and is scentless. Jl'he centre is surrounded by a mass of fine yellow 
stamens. Tho calyx has five green leafy sepals. The flowers grow in clusters 
at the end of long trailing braifehes, covered with hooked* prickly. The Wild 
Rose is found in woods, hedgerows and thickets throughout the summer. 

The Dog Rose is distinguished from the Wild RoSo in having its five petals 
usually pink (Ifhl sometimes white), broader and notched at the edges, and in 
being fragvant. The flowers, too, grow solitary or two or three together along 

,tl)o branches. In other respects it resembles the Wild Rose. 

r 

The Apple Blossom is of Rose formation, and its petals are a mixture of 
pink and white. Represented in pale pink crepe paper [lainted with fl#ke white, 
or vice rasa, it can be made according to the directions 

given for the Wild l^ose. 

«• 

The Artificial Flowers. 

The Wild Rose is one of the most admired 
flowers for decorative purposes. It can ho made of 
either crepe or tissue paper, but the former is to lie 
preferred. 

Method °of Making. Fig. iu. phtai. oh- wild Bosk. 

Petals.—If plain tissue be used, then all the 
petals can be cut in one strip, as shown in the “Full-blown Rose” (p. 101); 

but if crepe paper be used the petals must be cut separately. Cut a strip of 

plain tissue, Sin. by 2in., and fold it into five equal parts. Cut round the folds 
to the shape of the petal, as in Fig. 63. Lay tho tissue petals on a pad, 
and scrape the edges with the scissors to curl them. Roll the moulder over 
the centre portion to get a depressed middle. 

Ia crepe paper, cut five petals separately to the shape of Fig. 63, the 

crinkles to rim down the petal. Stretch the edges slightly and roll round a 

match or knitting needle to curl backwards. • * 

Centre.—Make a small ball head of wool and cover in. pink or white paper 
(607). Next add a very fulP yellow centre of stamens, which miay* consist of 
fluffod«ends of yellow wool, fiuely-cut paper fringe, or gummed strands of yellow 
cotton. Centres of Wild Roses can be bought very reasonably in dozens, and 
are much better than paper centres^ if the (lowers - are to be* used when? they 
will 6o subjected to close inspection ( Hither of, theso centres is suitable for 
either Rose. Arrimge the stamens aj'ound tho biTl eeutre, and then pleat up 
the fiwg petals, taking, care that* one edge of a petal overlaps the edge of the 
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former one, aW that the next petal overlaps it in tum. This is easily arranged 
with the separately out petals in crepe paper. r , 

Calyx.—These beautiful flowers look Aufuisite if a manufactured centre, 
calyx and culot, are added.* The calyxes can be bought at 2d. and 3d. jper 
dozen, according to size (Figs. 64, 65). r c 

First thread on the calyx,- then gum the points to the' centre of each petal, 
and lastly add the culot. Fipish the stem ‘ by ■ threading the wire through an 
indiarubber stem, sold for the purpose, or with a twist of green paper. 



Fig. 04. Large Calyx. Fig os.—S hall Calyx. 


Leaves. —These also should be bought roady-made to add to the flower ; 
but if made artificially they are cut out and veined in wax tissue, then mounted 
on fine wires and added to the stein of the flower. 

Decorative Uses. 

Procure a branch of a Rose hush, strip off the leaves and attach the paper 
Roses to it by means of fine binding wire. Add artificial loaves, if a green effect 
is desired ; if not, sprays of Roses without leaves are most (effective, apd will 
harmonise with any colour as a decoration. 

THE MONTHLY ROSE. 

The Natural Flower. 

This flower, as its name implies, lives only for a short time, but is very 
sweej and delicate in appearance (Fig. 66). The petals are curled and crumpled 

- 0 - 

t v ( . 

* • Certain flowers—the ltosdjfc Carnation, ^Cornflower and others—£re held in a small 
green cup-like arrangement under the cttfyx. These luttle “cups,” entiled culots, ara made 
in different sizes for finishing off flowers, and certainly add to the c appearance, c 
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when full-blosyn, and vary in shades of pink, the palest shade‘being in the 
middle and the deepest on tho outside. 

, The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. • 

Materials.—Tvft) or threo shades of pale pink tissue (48, 40x, 48J,-) paper. 

Wiro and green paper for the ctom (14). A spray of Rase leaves (these can 

* v 



Fig. os.— Monthly Bosks. 


be bought at the draper’s at 6fd. per dozen leaves). Ready-made calyx, centre, 
and culot. 

t Petals. —Cut ‘-everal circles at o^ce Sin. in dimeter, and take two of each 
shade (six in all) t^or one Rosa. . Fold *oash. two ‘circles in half, quarters and 
eighths^ Crease the folds sharply, and out down each nearly to the centre. 
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Separate the Circles, and curl each comer with a knitting needle or point of the 
scissors, as seen in Pig. 67. Curl all the six circles of petals in this way. 

Centre.—Use a 'bought one Mr preference. Or make a small green, or yellow 

ball for the eeutre, and around it wind a very finely-cut yellow fringe for stamens • 

If thik fringe is rubbed and crushed in the 

fingers and then separated, it looks lppre 

natural ; or gummed yellow cotton may be 

used instead, and the ends dipped in a 

little brown powdered crayon. 

f * 
Mounting.—The peffals are threaded 

up the stem wire, like, those ofr the Field. 

Daisy (p. 79). Thread on the two pales); 

circles with the curled edges upwards ; next 

thread the deeper shade, and, lastly, the 

two of the deepest shade. Push all six 

close up together,, and pinch the centre 

petals well up round the stamens. Turn 

the flower upside down and wind fine wire 

round the stem close to the petals, to keep 

the flower firm ; or make a single knot in 

Fi«. «7.—cinu.iN« pktai.s or mo.ntiilv hiish. the wire close up to the flo'wer to keep it 

in position. 

Thread on the green calyx, and gum the points to the base of the flower. 
Add the culot and then finish the stem in the usual manner. 

Decorative Uses. 

This flower is very realistic and delicate in appearance (Fig. 66). With a few 
leaves or grasses it may he used, in stem glasses half-filled with water, as table 
decorations with good effect. Sprays of these ltoses added to lamp shades also 
form a tasteful decoration. 

<> 

Pompons in sets of three, as flycatchers, may he imvdcfe by adding more 
circles and using loops of ribbon instead of stems. 

THE FULL-BLOWN RED ROSE. 

The Natural Flower. 

*The Full-blbwn Bosa • (JJig. 68) is vftry similar to the Monthly Bose in 
•appearance, but is made in #>trips iifstea^ of circles, and ca^i be enlarged to anj 
extent. It appears in ever^ possible single of rose-pink antf light red, and has 
a compact centre enlarging to loose and flowing petals. 
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The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. * » 

Materials.—Palo and deep rose-coloured'^ plain tissue* (40 to 44), a spray 
of Rose leaves, and ready-made calyx and culot. 



-Fuu.-1H.0WN ltOSK. 


Petals. —Gut strips of plain tissue ISin. by 2in. Five of these strips are 
required for a lull-sized Rose. Fold each strip into eight equal parts, crease the 
folds sharply and cut down to within ha)f-an-iuch of the base, as in Fig. 69. 



Open out the strips -nd curl each come# with the scissors, as if curling a feather; 
or roll,.the corners %ver a knitting «ieedft, as ifcmaking a spill. Bach petal should 
present JL curled and pointed shape as in Fig. 70. # 
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Mounting.—Make a small ball centre, with yellow stamens as for the Wild 
Eose, for a foundation. The centre of the Bose is firm *and hard. To obtain 
this effect, take a sttip with the curled petak? uppermost, and make a little tight 
roll, add to the centre ball, and* continue winding the remainder of the sljpp 
round the stamens, until a good firm centre* is obtained. Keep th8 curled edges 
inward for this portion of the flower. Bind the lower edge with wire, and gently 
open and arrange the .petals. ** 

The outer petals of a Full-blown Eose curl backwards, therefore the succeeding 
strips must be gathered ynmd the centre in a reverse way with the curled edges 
outwards. The second strip is pleated on rather tightly, and the others much* 
more loosely, so that the loyer petals fall freely. The petals of the f last strip 
might be half an inch wider for ft Full-blown Eose. , } 

Calyx.—Add a Eose'calyx, and gnm the points to the under-petals. Add a 
culot, and finish the stem with green paper or rubber tubing. 

Bud.—Take a strip of deeper pink (44 n), 7in. by 2i,in., and fold, cut and 
curl as before. Eoll this strip up like a tight centre, an<J add a deep calyx,* 



Fig. 70 .—Petals or Full-dlown Rose, Curled and Pointed. 


which must have the points gummed up to tho top, showing only the colour 
between the points. For a bud, a manufactured calyx cut down to the centre 
and with the points gummed round the rolled centre, will be found very natural 
The stem should be added first to the bud, just as in making the large flower. 

Finishing. —Add a spray of leaves and a bud to the finished flower, and 
arrange f the petals naturally, as in Fig. 68. 

decorative Uses. 

A spray of these Roses forms a pretty fan decoration. Cover a Palm-leaf 
fan in crulklogT paper on both sides, ornament tho right side with a spray of ' 

Roses, and make the edge neat with ruching on both sides. * 

, • 

*4ote. —Beautiful deep crimson Roses may bo made on the same principle in 

crimson crepe paper .(65 *i>),« when the pfftals must each he out, curled, and 
added separately. Deep crimson Roses art very useful for rmljmery purposes and 
for fancy dress adornment. As hair* ornaments or trimming fey hats they" a^e very 
realistic and effective. 
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THE MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. 

The Natural Flower. • ’ 

• 

The Marshal Niel Eose (Fig. 71) is one of the most lovely bloss'oms 

cultivated. The petals art of a delicate croamy white colour, and appear like wax. 

The leaves of the natural plant aro ot a more delicato shade of green than those 

'■ * . 



Fig. 71. '-Mabechal Kiel Bosks. 


of most *of the other Roses? this being due to the fact that .thcji are usually 
grow* in heated houses. Some coarser specimens of this Rose are grown in the 
open air, but their delicacy of colour is then lost. 


The A'rtificial Flftwer. 

Method of MaKHg. » # 

u Materials. -^The paper naeded ls*of the palost cream colour (primrose, 603, 
and $raw, 624). 
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Petals.— dut a strip 3in. by 16in. This folded into eighths will give eight 
petals, each 3in, by 2in, Out down each fold an<T shape as *in Fig. 72. Before 



Fijr. 72. - Pf.tal of 
MAKK.ru ai, Niki. 
Rusk (Poi.kkd). 


separating the petals, stretch them across the centre by pressing 
round the two- thuUibs. 

• 

Centre. —For this take A strip of paper, 3in. by llin., and 
pleat together. Wire this securely to {lie stirtk wire, and round 
it arrange the petals. * 

i ^ , 

Mounting.— Take the centre already made, and fold two of 
the petals glosely Vouud it. They should be opposite to each 
oilier, and when wired should entirely hide the *contro. The 
remaining six petals should bo arranged by twos opposite, to each 
other, each two being placed over and unejer respectively tho 
edges of tUp preceding pair. Be careful to keep the Boso as 


compact as possible. 



•’iff. 73 .—Tka Rusks. 


r # • 

t Calyx.—If this is ready-made, it slfculdjhe slipped up the ^j,alk, and pressed 
close to the petals. Then are %dded # tlie tudot and rubber stemf or the stalk is 
finished with a strip of dark green paper. To give a natural appearance t* the 
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Eoso, curl the edges of the four outer petals back, either with the thumb and 
finger or with scissors, so as to get the appearance of Fig. 71. Do not disturb 
the centre petals, but keep theili fcs close together as possible. 

Decorative Uses. * 

Being a waxen arid compaeff flower, the Maricha^ Niel Eose looks * best 
jnounted with a splay of bright green leaves and.arranged on the lid of a glove 
or handkerchief box, which should also bo covered in ttright green or apricot 
colour. 


THE TEA ROSE. 

The Natural Flower. 

# 

This is a more compact Eose than either of the foregoing kinds, and appears 
in various shades of yellow and pink. * 


The Artificial Flower. 

The Tea Eose (Fig. 73) is a very effective flower to imitate, and if the 
directions arc carefully followed it will be impossible, except upon close inspection, 
to discover that the flower is artificial. 


Method of Making. 

Petals. —The paper used must bo plain tissue (T 4). 

A shoot of tissue opened measures 80in. by 20iu. Cut 
three strips, 2lin. wide across the open sheet (30in.) 

Divide each strip into four (74i». by 24in.). These 
twelve strips make one full-blown Eose. 

Take the first four strips and fold into six equal 
parts. l’onoil the curve indicated by the dotted line in 
Fig. 74, and cug to shape. Curl the edges of*these 
tightly with the points of scissorB or round a knitting needle, so that they appear 

as ii* Fig. 75. * 



Fig. 74 .-Cutting Petals of 
Tea Rose. 



Divide the iraxt four strips int<5 ’five equal parts (l|in.), because the petals 
inereSs*) in size towards the outer edges of the Tea Eose. Cut the five petals 

® • a 
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to the same shape at top, and cut down the folds at side ; curl these less 
tightly than the first set. * « 

Fold the third set of four into four equal* petals, and shape and curl. as for 
sets ^ne and two. ^ • 

Centre.—Take separately the four strips with six, potals each, and gather 
each one up tightly a{. the base in an irregular manner 
•—not rolled round and round, but pleated up in the 
fingers, to and fro, and twisted tightly. Pull the petals 
slightly open at the top. Take these four twisted strips 
for the centre, place all together and *wir«« securely as 
seen yi Pig. 76. , 

Mounting.—Around the centre'pinch up the four 
strips of five petals, and pleat them loosely round under 
the centre ones, with the petals curling backward. To 
make the flower look irregular, some of the petal edges 
might be curled ono way and some tlje other (Fig. 73). 
Add all four strips and wire securely. 

Next add the larger petals, with edges very slightly curled back, and then 
wind the whole with firm wire, the two ends of which, when twisted, will 
form the stem. , 

Calyx.—Add a manufactured calyx, and gum the points to the under¬ 
petals ; also add a large ready-made culot, into which all the wired portion 
of the flower will fit. Finish the stem by covering it with the green *rubber 
tubing sold for the purpose. 

Decorative Uses. 

This flower amply repays anyono for the trouble, and it may be used 
with great effect, mounted with sprays of Maidenhair Fern, for the tal)le centre 
or in specimen glasses half filled with water (Fig. 73). 

THE MOSS ROSE. 

The Natural Flower. 

This flower grows on thick, short shrubs, and is one of the rarest and most 
beautiful Eoses. It shotvs to most advantage when in Jmd and when just opening; 
when full-Mown, »tho mossy covering is hidden by the petals. The commonest 
kinds are seen in various shades of pink and crimson. 

The Artificial Flower. 

Method ot Making. .• • | 

Materials. —The Moss Kose.may.be ifhitated.in the same shade of colour as 
the Tea Bose (T 4), or in deep rose and pink papers. It is maSe exactly a» the 



Fig. 76.-0KfPirtH of Tka 
Rose. 
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centre of the Tea Eose is made, of either one, two, or three strips, according 
to size. * 

• . * 

Bale coral paper is excellent for Rosgbuds, and can*be faded to any tint 

•desired. # Place a small roll of cotton wool around a stem as centre, and 
wind the strips arouqd f it. Ke<5p the end pointed awl shape the lower part 
, exactly like the Natural flower. Cut away all .unnecessary ends of paper and 
bind neatly with wire. Cut* a manufactured qalyx to stlie centre and gum the 
five points evenly round the bud. Brinjf up the calyx points round the flower 
and gum in position; and after the culot ha# been added, gum sprays of artificial 
moss arouncl tho» base and stem of the flower and up the pofnts of the calyx. 

A,Moss Eose, with very dark green culot awl calyx, and with an inner bud 
of delicate pink, makes a beautiful representation. A little skill is required in 
arranging and shaping the petals. 

Decorative Uses. 

Arranged in bunches and tied with ribbon, these Roses are much more 
effective than wh^n used singly. 



CHAPTER IX. 


LILIES. 


Lilies have iwo whorls of three petals, a long pistil ending 
I I in three carpels, and six stamens, one for each pc^al ; all the parts 

M f ^ are in threes or a multiple of three. ® 

These magnilicent flowers have a firm waxen appearance, and 
n structure are unlike any of the flowers previously described. 



rig.,77.— Arum Lily. 
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tIhe arum lily. 

• ’• 

The Natural Flower. 

• 

The Arum Tlily, wliich, by-tho-bye, is not a ^true Lily, is a large white flower 
(Fig. 77), trumpet-shaped, \yth *a large orange “spadix ” (instead of the usual 
stamens and pistil), and a juicy stem almest as thick as a lady's finger. 


The Artificial • Flower. * 


Method of Making. 

Stem. —Begyi with the stem, one 
end of which has to form the spadix. 
Take a stiff coarse wire, about 12in. 
or 14in. long, and evenly cover with 
cotton wool from top to bottom. Begin 
with a ^second Wind, about bin. from 
the top ; this lower portion will con¬ 
stitute the stem, and can Ik; at once 
covered in green paper to keep the 
wool firnnand regular. 

Spadix. —The Gin. of stem not 
coveted the second time in wool 
represents the spadix, and this is to 
he covered with deep orange crepe 
paper (627), or wound evenly over 
with orange-coloured Berlin wool, and 
fastened off whore the green paper 
begins. The spadix and stem are 
now ready anu we may proceed to 

make the spt|the. 

• 

Flower (Spathe). —To obtain 
the tubular effect of the Arum Lily, 
‘ the flower must be cut from a paper 
pattern or from a section^ of a circle. 
,^ut a .paper pattern like Fig. 78, 
in the following manner : 


A 



Fig. 78.—Diagram »f Arum Lily. 


# 


(1) Take a square of paper, 7in. by 7in. \ fold in h%lf and obtain ab. ^ 

• f ® 

(2) F'old horizontally, A to i<| and thus get the centre line o D. 

(3) On the left side, fjom 6 ’marls off Bn.—this will give a point (3), 
frdh\ which curve’off rather sharply to a. 
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« * 

(4) Fold b* to d and crease the line ef. This is the widest part of 

the pattern and must be well rounded and cut to join the slope already 

made from o to a. . 

. •* 

(5) From b mark off Jin. (o), afed cut a curve to e. Tt is best to fold the 
pattern in half and cut together, so that the twp sides correspond, as i«i diagram. 

This flower is best made in double crCpe paper, tress tfwo squares firmly f 
together and, lay the pattern on the crepe papet sq that the crinkles run from a 
to b. Keep the doubled papers together sfnd roll the edges tightly, as in spill-making. 
Begin at a and roll round to c ; then begin at c and roll round to a. If this 
method is carried out it gives a tvfist at the apex a, as seen iq the real flower. 
The flower will seem to be shapeless whilst the rolling is being done ; but if the 
worker pulls the roll and straightens, it from time to time, the flower will'assume 
its proper shape. When both sides are rolled, pleat or gather the flower round 
the spadix, and let one edge overlap the other; then bind to the stem with 
fine wire. «fhe rolled edge must be turned outwards. The edge of the paper 
might be stretched and simply turned over, instead of rolled, but the flower would 
not be so shapely or so realistic. The yellow spadix skoujd show to about 
lin. from the margin of the flower. When the flower is fixed to the stem, take 
another strip of green paper, lin. wide, roll round the base of the flower to 
hide the join, and continue down the stem. This will thicken the stem and give 
a good finish to this excellent imitation. 

Leaves. —These are large and broad and very like the shape shown in the 
diagram of the flower (Fig. 78). They are cut double from the paper pattern, 
across the crinkles of the paper, and rolled at the edge like the flower. ' The 
leaf is folded in half, a crease is made, and in the groove a covered Btem wire 
:s gummed. A heavy weight should stand on it till dry. Bend to shape and 
attach to the stem of the Lily. 

Decorative Uses. 

Two of these flowers arranged with four or five leaves in a pot of mould 
ook most natural. They may also be used very effectively for. fans and wall- 
pockets (see p. 35). 

THE SCARLET LILY. 

The Natural Flower. 

, This is a, beaptifuf Lily (Fig. 79), and it varies in colour from ‘rose to 
jrimson. * * 

*The Artificial Flower. 

Wfthod of Making.« 

Materials.—Crinkled or prSpjf paper. ma4 be used for this flower. Geranium 
■ed is a good colour in which & make it, iu(d the directions gi?en are for this 
representation. 




Kip. 7y.-S0AItr.ET LILY. 
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Petals, —These are six in number, arranged in two yhorfs of three, as 
in the Tulip. They are, equt.l in shape and size, and are cut separately. 
Cut along the length of tho roll .a strip 18in. long and 9in. wide. Divide the 
length into six pieces, 3in. wide. This will«give .six oblongs 9in. by 3in,, from 
which the jetals are cut. The crinkles run the 9in. length of the petal. The 
petals are cut to shape from a paper pattern like Fig. 80. • 


• ■ To obtain the pattern, cut .in stiff paper 
an oblong, 9in. by 3in. Fold in half vertically, 
and obtain the line a-b. Fold also horizontally 
in half, and tips will give the lino c-d, which 
is the widest part of the petal; and from this 
line the -edge is curved to the apex and the 
" base as in the diagram. 

Lay each petal flat, and along the centre 
(ab) place a piece of fine stalk wire. See that 
the wire lies perfectly straight down the centre 
of tho petiSl. Lay over the wire a narrow 
strip of gummed paper, turn down to form a 
small ball end, for tho top, and press the 
•edges till adhered to the petal. Treat all six 
in this manner and place under a weight 
till dry. 

Pistil. — Take three pieces of finest 
stalk wire, Gin. long. Cover each with a 
strip of dark green paper. Take tho three 
together, begiu about Jin. from the top, 
and cover tho three wires in coral pink 
paper (the* natural pistil is pf a deep pinkish 
shade, terminating in a threo-lobed green 
stigma). 

Stamens. —These are six in number; 
they are 4in. in length, and are separately 
covered, first in green and afterwards in pale 
piiik, leaving Jin. of green at the top. 



• .. The green ends of the*pistil and stamens are turned ofey tfe shown in 
Fig. 7i£ 


Mounting. —Take the pistil, |,nd round it arrange evenly the six s(hmens.» 
Wire these together, and then add thorn ta the stalk wire, which must be of the 
coarsest make and 12in. long. Cover 7tha stem in* wool and paper, as described 
for the«Arum Lily *(p 109). * * 
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At the ba'se of the stamens fix one petal at the time, making the first three 
surround the stem without overlapping, and the second to fill in the spaces between 
the edges. 

When* the petals are mounted, the wires must be gently curved over frgrn 
the widest part. The pistil and stamens, t<k>, should be slightly bint to give a 
more natural appearance. 

Bind the t base of' the flower with another strip of paper, and continue down 
the stem. 

Leaves. —The atom comes but of a sheath-like leaf. This e ( fleet is obtained 
by cutting two or more sword-blade leaves similar to those of the Tulip (p. 73), 
but on a larger scale. Enve'lop the stem in one and add the others ai the base. 

Decorative Uses. 

Lilie§. Dahlias, and all other large flowers can bo applied to the following 
uses :—1. As decorations in masses of green foliage for staircases and comers of 
rooms. 2. For decorating largo standard lamp-shades. 3. Ab single flower 
candle-shades. 4. As rosettes for looping lace and muslin curtails. 5. As 
flower handles to wax tapers. 


THE MARTAGON LILY. 

The Natural Flower. 

This is a handsome flower (Fig. 81), and may be represented in many 
combinations of colour such as yellow, orange-red, or purplish. All Lilies of 
the Martagon type have their petals very much curved backwards. 


The Artificial Flower. 

The Lily artificially represented in Fig. 81, is a pal(j 1 yellow species, 
with separate petals, of a curled and reflexed shape. 0 

Method cof, Making. 

Materials. —Use a lemon shade of er6pe paper 20in. wide. 

1 

Petals* —Cut across the roll a strip 44in. wide and 20in. long. The width 
represents the length of each petal. For the inner whorl of petals, cut off* from 
this strip 6in., and divide it into three, to obtain three oblongs 4Jin. by 2in. 
Then Scut off from the remainder, 4Jin., for the outer petals, and divide this 
into three, giving three oblongs 4Jin t by Ujin. All the petals are now out in 
oblongs, and the. crinkles run*arrows the width of each. See Tfern Leaf fFiu. 6. 
p. 59). 
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Take each oblong separately, lay flat on a blotting-pad or book, and down 
the centre place a .fine wire (stem wire, Sin.) Gut narrow strips of gummed 
transparent paper, and fix eicff Wire in place. Keep flat in a hook till dry, and 
meanwhile prepare the stem and pistil. 

• • 

Stem and Pistil.—The stem is moderately thick, but not so large as those 
of the Arum or Scarlet Lily. The pistil is “green, and about lin. long. 



Me. si.— Maiitauon Liu-. 


Take a op&rse stem wire, Kin. long, cover one end in wo«l or pale green erfipe 
paper, and bind with wire. * * . * 

Stamens.—These are six in number, and are limp .and flowing ; therefore 
they are better made without wire. Gut a strip of white erfifie paper 3®. wid% 
and lfin. long. The crinkles must 1>e $u. loll*. * Divide into six equal strips 
(£in.) of fringe 'as for the Tulip J(]jp. 73-74), and then roll tightly each one 
between finger anc^ thumb, Arrange these Svenly round the pistil and bind with 
wire,. • 
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Shaping And Curling. —Take the petals and fold each in half down the 
centre. Hold the wired side between the left finger and thumb, and press up 
the sides. When equally folded, cut the sides, to the shape of Fig. 80. Cut all 
the six similarly. Open the petals, * and there will be a groove down the'centre ; 
this' is the upper part of the petal, and tjie wired side is the finder part. 
Stretch the edges till they are full and eurly, then genhly arc ( h the wire over the 

finger and curl the tip under, as in the natural flower. 

f €■ 

Mounting?— Add the three widest petals in one whorl, and then the smaller 
three between the spaces. Add a,strip of green crepe paper to the stem, and a 
graceful and elegant flower' will l«e the result. 

* * 

The shape should bo perfectly round, with a prominent centre of pistil and 
stamens, and with petals curled .backwards and under. These flowers can be 
varied by painting the petals in spots of crimson, and the pistil and the tops of 
the stamens should be dipped in coloured powder to produce the exact effect 
of the natural flower. 

Decorative Uses. 

Artificial Martagon Lilies may be utilised as indicated on 'p. 114. f) 



Kig. S2. l.os<i Wiutk I.ii.y ( /.. hmijijloritin ifr J, /larrinii} 


THE LONG LILY (A. loiiijifi.nrnm nr /.. llarrisii). 

€ 

The t ,'Natural ‘Flower. 

This elegant flower (Fig 1 :. 82) ^is wiite in colour, in *shape not unlike 
a child's penny trumpet, and about the same sizo. The eixr petals areojoined 
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together, and form a tube for nearly four-fifths of their length, when they 
divide and become %ix separate petals. The join of each is visible down the 
length .of the tube. Inside are* six greenish white stamens, and a long thick 
greenish pistil. * 



Fiji- Kt.- - CFTTINIi PETAI.K OF WHITE I,n,y. 


The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. 

Petals.—Out a square of white crepe paper, Sin. by Sin., and fold in 
six, keeping the crinkles vertical. At one side cut down slits 3in. deep for the six 



Fig. 84 .—Sinulb Flowkk Bkady foh Mountin'*;. 

« 

ueatly done. All strips of gummpd 
flower when finished, and unseen. 


petals. Cut those to shape as in Fig. 83, 
and leave one inch uncut from the top 
of tiie petals. Next cut a gore off each 
sido to show tho joins of the petals and 
sepals seen in the real flower. These 
joins must show as ridges on the outside 
when the flower is finished. Lay the 
flower open, take a strip of gummed • 
transparent paper, and stiqjs *he petals 
together, edge to edge. This keeps the 
flower firm and* prevents stretching 
belov{ this point. Ttgin^ the outer 
edges together and fix with a strip. 
This last join must be invisible and ’ 
paper jvill • be inBide the tube of thf 
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t « . 

Pistil.—Thfe pistil, -which is 6-Jin. long, is made of fine wire covered -with 
white crtipe paper, and shaded with a little green powdered cljalk or crayon. 



Fiff. 85. I’ISTIiAnii 
.STAMENS OE LONfl 

Lily. 


Starnens.—These are 3|in.' long, and are made in thq same 
manner as the pistil. Mount the pistil and stamens on the stem. 
(Fig. 85), and pass down through the flower. ’ 

Mounting.'— Gather the .base of the flower (4in.) round- 
jhe staifiens and bind with wire. ' Finish with a green strip of 
paper and bend the head to droop obliquely. 

Decorative ‘Uses. c , # 

This flower looks well mounted on a stem with plenty of 
lance-shaped lofives, ..and arranged in masses of foliage. To make 
a spray, begin with a bud, w'hich is easily managed on the same 
principle as the flower on a smaller scale, the petals, instead 
of being opened and curled backwards, being pressed together. 
The illustration (Fig. 82) shows two sprays or stems placed 
together for the decoration of a corner, in a jardiniere. 


THE WHITE WATER LILY. 

The Natural Flower. 

There are two kinds of Water Lily suitible for artificial representation, the 
White and the Yellow. The structure of the White Water Lily is like that 
of other Lilies, hut has all its parts multiplied ; c.r/., instead of six petals there 
are a great number (Fig. 86), and six outer petals, which are larger than the 
petals proper and are really sepals. The stamens are numerous, one to each petal 
generally. The stem is thick and juicy. The; flower floats on ponds and lakes, 
surrounded by heart-shaped leaves of a dark-green colour. 

These Lilies are composed of threes or a multiple of threS) and the Water 
Lily may be considered as a kind of double Lily with all the parts increased. 

* The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. 

Petals.—The petals, proper may ho six, nine, or twelve, according to the 
size of the flower required ; the sepals, or outer putijs, are four in number, and 
much larger than«the inner petals proper. 

* The centre petals should be yellow (605), shading to white (600), and then 

ta green *(610). Cut* six oblongs of yellow and* six of white crepe paper, 2in. «- 
by ljin., for the . inner peTls^ * also f<*ir oVdongs of green, 3in. by 2in., for 
the outer petals. Cut to shape, find stretch* tiie folds across the ^centre jis shown 
for the Tulip (pp. 73-74): * * 
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Stem and Pistil. —Take a short thick stem, cover it with cotton wool, and 
cover lin. of it in pg,le green paper for the pistil. 

Stamens. —Cut strips of * yMow cr6pe paper, 2in, by 3in. Cut each 
iltfo a fringe Jin. wide, and roll each piece info a stiff stamen. Arrange the 
stamens round the pistil, and hiitd with wire, adding as many as there are 
petals. • * 

Leaves. —These are the shape of t a hegrt, apd shouM he cut in stiff paper, 
and covered on both sides with dark green crepe paper (613). 



Fig. 88 .—Whits Watch Lilies. 


Mounting. —Take three of the smaller petals, and arrange f them equally 
around the stamens. Next, add throe over the edges of the first thfoe. Repeat 
the same arrangement with the four outer petals. The petals are all concave in 
shape, and must be bulged eut, as for the Tulip. Finish the .stem with green 
jjkper, jpd add a few leaves to lie horizontally under the flowers* 

Decorative Uses. 

These pretty flowers can be,'made to form ^admirable* candle-shaSes, by* 
gumming the leaves to a mica candle-shaie ioundi^ion. They also look well as 
a table decoration if laid upon lookingIgfciBs £to represent water), and little bon-bon 
shapes*may*be fittod m the centre, in lieu of stamens, to hold sweets, chocolate, etc. 
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CHAPTER X. 


NARCISSI, 


DAFFODILS, AND JONQUILS. 


T HE Narcissus, or Daffodil, is cultivated on account of the elegance of 
its flowers, which vary in colour in the different species from snow- 
white to the deepest yellow, and give out a delicious fragrance. 

On account of their easy culture, they are common in our flower 
gardens, and have produced a great many varieties. « 

The leaves are narrow and flat, and about as long as thj stem. The flowers 
are terminal, solitary, or in a cluster, never upright, but always inclining in one 
direction. The corolla is double; the outer envelope consisting of six petaloid 
divisions, while the inner part is cup-shaped, with the margin entire or variously 
indented. On this cup depends much of the beauty of the flowers. The cup 
disappears in the double variety. The stigma is long. 


THE TRUMPET DAFFODIL OR NARCISSUS. 

The Natural Flower. 

The Trumpet Narcissus (Fig. 87) consists of two distinct parts, namely- the 
bell and the'petals. The cup or bell is in the mitfdle of the flower, and inside 
it are the stamens and pistil. There are six petals, of a pale yellow ookfiir and 
oval in^shape. They are arranged round the bell in two whorls of three. Th< 
stem is green, smooth,' and hollo* - , and bends *at the top where the flower Joirs 
it. There is no calyx, but the fiowof is protected by a sheath or bract unti 
fully grown. The leaves are Similar 4o lon*g, course grass, and grow straight up 
from the root. 
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The > Artificial Flower, 

fethod of Making* . 

Cup. —Cut a strip of yellow' crgpe pupef (604), 2in. by 2ijin. Slope off 
in., as in Fig. 88, on each end, the crinkles to run across the width (2in.). 


?old the strip round the linger, and gum 
ine edge neatly over the other. t Hold 
he join in position till dry. • 

In some Daffodils the edge of the 
;up is indented and curled ; this is 
©presented By notching and stretching 
he edge,or* by rolling it backwards. The 
sdge will pucker up and look indented 
ike the natural flower. Lay aside the 
sup to harden whilst the stamens and 
pistil are being made. The stamens are 
six in number and yellow in colour ; 
hey are made exactly like those of the 
Tulip (pp. 73-75), but in yellow crepe 
paper. 

Pistil.^ -This is green, and is made 
an the end of the stem wire. Take a 
liedium wire, Hin. long, and cover 2in. 
m paly green paper, as if covering a stalk 
wire. This represents the pistil ; turn 
down the upper end to make a small 
ball. 

Mounting. - Arrange the six stamens 
round Hie pistil and pass the stem 
through the cup, keeping the frilled end 
for the top of tfie flower ; then gather the 
the stem, just,where the stamens end. 



Fix 87. Tiii JiriiT liaHimi, (ill Nakcisscs. 


lower end of the cup tightly round 


Petals. -The petals in the natural flower form an “ involucre," and can be # 



cut in one circle if plain tissue be f used; but 
as the flower looks superior when made in the 
crepe (620) paper, it. is better to cut the 
petals separately. Cut sin petals, 2in. long 
and -)in. wide, to the shape of Fig. 89. Add 
one at the time and *iud with wire (Fig. 90), 
and arrange the three iBider-petals B>ver t)»e 
edge® of the “tapper three. 

* * Sheath.—There is no calyx, but a sheath. 
Take a strip of deep yellow tissue, plain, 2in. 
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by |in. Cut ofle end pointed like a petal, and place round 'the base of the 
flower ; gather the straight end round the stem, and then finish with a strijp of 
green paper. 


Fig. 89.— ClITTIMl 
Pktat, of Daffodil. 

Leaves. —Cut three or four strips of dark green crftpo paper, Gin. long and 
Jin. wide ; point the ends and bind them to the lower end of the stem. 

All Daffodils incline in one direction ; therefore bend the flower at right 
angles to the stem, about -ifin. from the base of the blossom. • 

Buds.—A roll of yellow paper, ensheathed in a twisted one of green with 
the yellow just peeping out, is a good representation of a bud. 

Decorative Uses. 

Trumpet Daffodils may be utilised in the manner indicated on p. 123, 




Fig. 90.- -Mounting Cup and 
Petals of Daffodil. 


THE DOUBLE DAFFODIL. 

The Natural Flower. 

In the Dduble Daffodil (Fig. 91) the cup is absent. The eontro is composed, 
of pale yellow petals interspersed with some of a deep orange shade. 

The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. % 

Steia.—Prepare, a stem wire by turning down Jin. and covering in deep 
orange paper; this will Ibrin a*fqj*idatioi^ for the flower head. . 

Centre.— The-centre is mad*; of a strip if deep yellow crCp<? paper (No. 1), 
12in. by 2Jin. Fold the strip in half Tour times. * Scallop the Jour-folded atrip 
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along the "upper edge, and stretch out the crinkles to make a* full edge by 
drawing the paper between the j ’.Himb and forefinger. 


Mounting.— Take the e.ivV&L 
enci of the stem and around it loosely 
gather or \find the strip, slightly 
depressing the centre.* WliSn nearing 
the end, tighten the paper and shapi? 
the coil like an iuvertod cone. Secure 
the end of the strip with a touch of 
. gum. 

• • 

Petals.—The petals arc the same 
in shapo and colour as those of the 
'Single Daffodil, hut either six (Fig. 91) 
or twelve may hi! added. Arrange 
them twice round the centre and wind 
tightly with line. wire. Stretch each 
petal across the ba#e of the width, 
to give a spoon-like shape, and turn 
their points inwards. 

Leaves, etc. — Add a small 
brown loaf «f plain tissue, for the 
sheath, and linish the stum as for 
the Single Daffodil with leaves. 

Decorative Uses. 

Both Double and Single Daffodils 
look most realistic if carefully made ; 
and a lew blossoms placed in a 
specimen glass with plenty ol leaves, 
look most effective for table decora¬ 
tion. For fire-serums and fans they 



Fiji. 9i.— norm k. Daffmim.. 


are also excellent. 


THE JONQUIL (“MONARCH”). 

The Natural Flower. 

This is a bright yellow flower with oil]) and petals of the same shade. It 
is closely Sillied to the Daffoi(jl, hut is smaller, and several* flowers proceed from 
fire one^stalk (Fig. 92 shows a single blossom). 

, ‘ The Artificial Flower. 

^tethod of Making. * # t 

bell. —The centre is a yellow hell, tlfr sine o?#i Hinall thimble, and is made 
from an oblong strip of plain yellow'tlssue^ paper* liin. by lin., on the same 
prinoiflie as the cup <of the Daffodil (p. 121). 
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Stamens.— The six short stamens arc represented by six pieces of gummed 
thread, knotted at the end. 

9 9 

Stem and Pistil/— For the sl$m use fine wire 3in. long. Cover ene inch 
of jt in pale green paper. Arrange the stamens around it and fix firmly with 
wire. r , ' 

' Petals. —Make a circle 3 hi. in diameter,/and fold into quarters; divide eadh 
quarter into tjpreo parts, and eut t^ shape, so tfiat when unfolded it appears as 



Fig. 02.—“ Monarch” Jonquil. 



in Fig. 93. Six petals are required, therefore cut the circle in half^ at the 
dotted line, and take one half for a (lower. 

Mounting. —Thread the pistil and stamens inside the hell. Gather the 
lower edge of the hell and bind with wire, as in Fig. 94. Curl the six petals 
on a pad or cushion with a knitting needle (Fig. 95), before mounting. This 
done, arrange the six petals evenly round the boll. Finish with wire and a strip 
of green paper, and bend the stem as in Fig. 92. 



Sheath. —About &n inch below the flower add a pale brown * leaf to 
tepreserft the sheath. { L 

* ’ Make six of these flowefsf and then bii^d all tho stalks together, about 2Jin. 
below the blossoms. Uind all the stesns together t to one thick stem, and cover in 
the usual way. The flowers should fall naturally and form k Circle. 
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Leaves. Add a number of long, grass-like leaves, cut in crftpe paper. Bind 
these to the lower end of the flower stem. 

Decorative Uses. 

Jonquils are useful for table decoration *when- placed in long-neoked vages. 

THE PflEASANT-EYElJ NARCISSUS. 

• * 

The* Natural/Flotver. 

This is a beautiful, white, waxen flower. "The petals are six in number, but 
broaden out igsteaj of tapering. The centre Iftll is very sm-#l and contains six 
little yellow stannum. 

Method of Making, 

The Pheasant-eyed Narcissus is best 
represented in crepe paper. It is made on 
the same principle as tbe Daffodils, each 
flower having a separate stalk. 

Petal*.—Take a strip of white crepe 
paper, bin. by 1 Ain. Fold into six equal 
parts and cut to shape. 

Pistil £nd Stamens.—Make these as 
for tbe Jonquil, ouh shorter. 

Bell.— For the bell, take one inch of 
crepe tyiper, .fill, wide, and stretch one 
edge. Fold this round tbe stamens and 
add tbe six petals separately, overlapping 
tbe edges as in Fig. 9(i. 

Arranging. —When finished, tip tbe edge of the bell with red ink, and 
flatten it out upon the petils, not protruding as in the Jonquil. Finish the stem 
with sheath and grass leaies. 

Decorative Ufces. 

Pheasant-eyed Narcissi may he utilised as indicated under “ Double 
Daffodils,” on p. 123. 



Pig. mk Petals of Pukasant-Kykd 
Narcissus. 
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THE HYACINTH. 

The Natural Flower. 

T HE Hyacinth (Fig. 97) belongs to the Lily order of flowers. It is of 
various shades of colour—white, pink, rose, yellow, blue, maroon, 
and purple. The individual flowers are bell-shaped, and are made' 
separately. Each one has a little stalk, hv which it is joined to 
the centre stem. ' 


The Artificial Flower. 

Nothing looks more charming in winter time than a row of coloured Hyacinth 
glasses on the window sash, therefore the artificial flower will represent the entire 
plant—root, bulb and flower. 

• 

Method of Making. 

Bells. —For these use erfipe paper, heliotrope shade (62CH/. They graduate 
in size, becoming larger towards the base. The ontire flower spfke consists of 
three small closed blossoms at the top, and four whorls of three open 1 ones 
down the stem. Cut the erfepe paper in strips as follow :—Top petals, ljin. by 
ljin. (thtee) ;* 1st whorl, ljin. by 1 jin. (three) ; 2nd whorl, If in. by lfiu. 
(three) ; 3rd whorl, 2in. by 2in. (three) ; 4th whorl, 2 jin. by 2 jin. (three). 

If plain iissujf be used, then cut the pelals ini circles of the same radius, 
and after cutting the edge into six divisions, thread on the stalk and squeeze"- 
into bell shape. Finish , each stalk with green paper. « 

* Having cut the strips ac^ordjng to the measurements given, fold and cut ea&fcftn 
into six divisions, as in' Fig.' 9lfB* Klopo*the sides slightly, as shown, and then roll 
each strip round the pointed eud ■ of § lead* pencil, as in Fig. §9, and gum into 
bell shape. Then draw the pencil out and leave the flowers #o dry. • 
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Prepare all the bells in this way, and curl back the peSls with blunt scissors 
or a knitting needle^ % 

Short Stalks.—Cut fine wir8», 3in. in length, for mounting the flowers. Cover 
gach wire,^for liu., with pale green > tissue paper; pasH this end inside the bell 



Pi*. 07. —Hyacinth. 


and fasten the base with wire, as in Fig. 1.00. Prepare aH in this way, and finish 
short stalk with green tissue^as lor an ordinary stein. • • . 

'Uppermost Flowers.— A cluster <* three Tigopened flowers forms the head; 
these are also ftiade on separate Itllks # in the* following way-;— Take a piece 
pf e^tton wool tb$ •aisje of -a pea; cover this in the same shade of paper, put 
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it inside the l^ell, g^pd close the petals over it, as in Fig. 101,. keeping them in 
place with a touch of gum. Make three of these closed buds, bind to the 
parent stem, and cover down one inch of the four wires ifi green tissue.. * 



Mounting.—At this point, add the whorl of three flowers next in size, 
bind to the stem, and bring the Strip of green tissue down, the thickened stem 
for another inch. Add th$ remaining nine in whorls of three, at intervals of 
lin. below', and finish the stem with green t ssue paper. Open the flowers and 
curl the 'jfetals backwards. 


Leaves. — The leaves are long and lance-shaped, and are stiff and erect in 
character. They are represented in green orftpo paper, cut double attd gummed 
together. Out strips of crepe paper, 7in. long, the crinkles running the length 
of the leaf. Take a strip of the gummed reel paper, and fold the ungummed 
side together, thus giving a narrow strip with gum on both sides. Stick a , 
green leaf to each side of this gummed strip, which will keep the loaf stiff and 
erect. Cut the leaf to shape, and arrange four of them around the base r of 
the flower, as in Fig. 97. 

Root Fibres. —Having affixed the leaves, the fibres of the root must he 
added. Tie several lengths of white crochet cotton to the end of the stem, so 
as to hang below in the hyacinth glass and represent the root-fibres. 

Bulb.— Around the base of the stem and the join of the root-fibres, wind 
several layers of cotton wool, and keep them in place with cotton. Over tins 



or Hyacinth. 
V 



Fig. loi. Upper (Closed) 
Flower or Hyacinth. 


foundation neatly gum a strip pp brown crinkfed paper, and press the wool tq* 
the shape of the bulb. Pleat 6 pp the top Ji? id bottom edges of 4he brown paper 
and wind to the stem with fine, wire. 1 
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Decorative Uses.' 

The flower is now ready f >r a Hyacinth glass, and if water be placed in 
the- glass and .the cotton root allowed to float in it, no one could discern at a 
distance'that the blossoms were not real. Tlfese flowers also look well in pots, 
bilt are not suitable for bouquets. 

LILIES # OF THE VA*LLEX- 

These are made in much the same way as Hyacinths. They should be copied 
from the natural (lower. * 
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DAHLIAS. 


T HEBE are several, kinds of Dahlias, all of very rich colour and elegant 
design. The most striking in appearance are the Single, the Cactus, 
and the Pompon varieties. The flowers look most realistic if made 
in paper the exact shade of the natural blossoms. 


THE SINGLE DAHLIA. 

The Natural Flower. 

The Single Dahlia is so called because it has only one whotl of petals 
(Fig. 102). It is a round, flat flower, with an orange centre of fine teamans 
about the size of a shilling. This centre is surrounded by eight equal petals, 
of a rich crimson, cardinal, maroon, or light yellow colour. 



Fig. 102 ,—Hinulk Dahlia, 
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The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. I 

The flower is made on the same principle as the Marguerite. 

Centre.—Prepare a yellow centre of orange wool or finely fringed paper, 
as described for thfi Marguerite (p. 84) ; fluff the wool and cut to a flat shape, 
depressed in the contre. * 

w 4 ' • 

Petals.—Each petal is somewhat the shape of a Rose loaf, and about lin. 
wide. Cut a strip of erfipe paper (615), 8 in." by 2iu. Fold the strip into eight 
equal parts, and cat all the petals at once to‘shape. Leav* -Jin. uncut at the 
bottom, and pleat up the petals so that each overlaps the next. Arrange them 
evenly round the yellow "centre and bind witlf wire. 

Calyx.—Cut two strips of green erfipe paper, lin. by 2in., and fold each 
into eight equal parts. Shape each “sepal,” and gum the two strips^round the 
under part of flower, allowing the ends to fall freely and curl backward. 

Stem k —Finish as for Stem No. 1 (p. 57). 

Decorative Uses. 

Single Dahlias may he utilised as indicated on p. 114. 


THE CACTUS DAHLIA. 

The Natural Flower. 

The Cactus Dahlia has long flowing petals, which curl over at the sides, 
giving them somewhat the appearance of being tubular (Fig. 103). 

The Artificial Flower. 

First Method of Making. 

Petals.—Those are best represented in crepe paper, cut in strips of 
graduated widths, with petals rolled or curled longitudinally. They may be 
twisted, curled, or spiky in character. The last-named kind are rolled up so 
as to form a series of beautifully arranged tubes, open at the tip and tinged 
in a different shade of colouring. Either kind are made on the same’principle, 
the only difference being in the construction of the petals. The beautiful shaded 
erfipe papers are recommenced for these as follow :— 

1. » Cubled Petal Varieties. —White tinged with purple (1018), deep 
salmon (i.017), reddish bronze, pure white, crimson, pale its 3 (1102), clear yellow 
qgS.100), pinkish salmon (1015). 

2. Twisted Petal Varieties. — Brifht orange (617), rich crimson (653), 
soft yellow (623), dejp yellow Q501),*l}righi pink (631), buff yellow (622), scarlet 
(614|f“carmine (615), 
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3. Spiky I^etal Varieties. —Pure white tipped with lavender, terra-cotta, 
plum. f 

Choose one of the 'above colour^ in crfepe 'paper, and cut strips of graduated 
width ' as follow :— , t 

f 

(1) 2in. by lin. Cold into fight and cut to shape. 

(2) Sin. by liin. jFold in't,o eight and cdt pointed ends 



Fig. 108.-Cacti-s Dahlia. 


(3) 4in. by ^2in. Fold into eight and cut half-ihch petals. 

(4) Sin. by 2Jin. ^Fold into ten and cut half-inch petals. 

(5) ^>in. by 3iij. Fold into twelve and cut inch petals. 

(6) 7in. by 3|in. Fold kit® <ourte^i and *cut half-inch petals. 

To curl the -petals, roll eaih len^thwi*^ round a pencil or* knitting needle, 
and tightly pinch the ends, or draw over closed scissors as if •curling a feaiher, 
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To twist the petals, roll obliquely round a knitting needle,*and pull out as 
if undoing a curl. 

Tp spikes the petals, roll uightly from |he end corner as if spill-making. 

Mounting. —Prepare all the strips in the same way, and then mount 
them as follow's MakS an egg-shaped heart of wool,’and cover it in crftpe 
^paper of the same colour as tho “flower. Around the hgart arrange the Strips 1 
and 2, and with a touch of gum stick the* petals of the first starip to the heart. 
Add Strips 3, 4, 5, and 6 in order around .the heart, and bind each separately 

as it is added. Than inako a calyx. 

• 

Calyx.—Cut a circle, 2^ in. in diameter; f^ld it into half, quarters, and 
oighths. Cut to the shape of the petals. Open the circle and thread tho stem 
of tho flower through the centre. Push up to tfio base of the flower, and 
gum tho under-side to the last set of petals. 

Stem.—Comploto as for Stem 1 (p. 67). 

Leases.—The leaves of Dahlias must first he drawn on paper, the 
transparent waxed paper laid over the drawing, and tho outline traced, before 
cutting out. Add fine wire for tho midrib and stem, and twist on to the stem 
of the flower. 

Decond Method of Making. 

The spiked variety of Dahlia may also he made in plain tissue paper of 
suitable colours, in tho following way:—• 

Petals.—Cut twelve circles 4in. in diameter. Fold oach separately four 
times (making sixteen divisions), round off the corners, and notch each slightly 

in the centre. Cut down each crease to within fin. of the centre. 

• 

Take each division and roll tightly round a knitting-needle; draw*out the 
knitting-needle, find leave each section like a tightly-rolled spill. Repeat this 
process until all are curled. 

Mounting. —Make a small ball head, and cover with paper of the sam^ 
colour, as directed for the Poppy (p. 62) ; thread each circle through the 
••centre on to the stem and press each upwards round the ball head. Push the 
circles yp tightly to form a compact flower head, and then bend the stem wire 
once or twice to form a k* id of knot underneath, so as to •pje'tfSnt the circles 
from, “slipping down the wire. This wire knot forms a good foundation for 
the calyx. 

• » 

Calyx,—Cut a circle 2in. in diameter, fori ,ifito eight, and cut to shape, so 

that when opened it forms an |«jr//<-pointed «star. Thread on to the stem, 
anj^-gum to the, last circle of petals, leaving the pointed ends free. 
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* • 

Stem.—Finish the stem by covering with green paper, as directed for Stem 1 
(p. 57). 

Decorative Uses. . « 

• f 

Cactus Dahlias may be utilised in various ways, as indicated on p. 13.4. 

*THE .PbMPON QAHLIA. 

• , « 

The Natural' Flower. 

The Pompon Dahlia (Pig. 104) is a largo, double kind, and forms a very 
effective flower if carefully made. The flower is round, and tllo pdtals graduate 
in size from the contre, which, jinlike those of Asters and Daisies, is raided. Many 
beautiful tints are exhibited in this* flower, c.g ., gold, terra-cotta, maroon, claret, 
pale yellow, white, pinkish ned, and violet. 



I 


Pit!. 104 .—Pompon Dahlia. 


The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. ' 

J Pettfis.—The flower is made^of twelve graduated circles. Cut four circles 
2in.' in diameter, four 3in. in jlfkmeter, fend four 4in. in diameter. Fold each 
circle into sixteen equal parts, *two circles* It a time. Then out the segment 
to shape by rounding the comers and cuttinn down the »folds to within 
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jin. of tte centre. Open the circles and separate. Take e^ch division and 

twist tightly to form a little cup. Fold each eirole in. the same manner. 

Another method is* to place $ie circles on a pad, and with a moulder or the 
round -end of a bone needle, to ’hollow eqph petal into a cup shape. 

* Centre.—Make a small ball > hflad, and cover in the same coloured' paper 

as used for the flpwer. • t , 

“ Mounting. —Thread tho^ cities up the stem aj for the Field Daisy 
(p. 79), according to size, beginning *with/tho smallest. Pinch »the petals well 
round the centre, so that they form a series of little cups. Add a circle of 

green paper about the size of a penny, and gum thte to th^ last disc. Thicken 

the stem with wool and finish with a strip of green paper, gummed top and* 
bottom, according to Stem 2 (p. 57). 

Decorative Uses. 

Pompon Dahlias may bo utilised in various ways, as indicated on p. 114. 

/ 



CHASTISE X1JI. 


* 

the Cornflower. 

Th% Natural Flower. „ 

HE Cornflower (Tig. 105) belongs to tlie Coinpusi/tr family. It is 
^ blue flower with a purple and black centre. The flower is tubular 
and tho petals are fivo-toolhed. There are live stamens. The leaves 
are alternate, long, and of a dull green colour. 



Fig. 106.—COItNf't.OWEKS. 


The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. 

The largo perennial Russian Corn¬ 
flower may be imitated in the following 
colours :—Blue, white, flesh pink, pale 
1)1 ue, purple, rose, and sulphur? All 
these colours represent varieties of the 
Wild Corn Bluebottle, and may be made 
up exactly in tho same way. 

Centre.—Tako five lengths of flue 
wiie or thread and make a knot at the 
end of each. Cut all §ve 2in. in length 
and twist together for «.the stamens. 
Bind these securely to the end of> the 
stem wire. 

Disk.—Tako a strip of very dark 
purple or plain black tissue paper, 2in‘* 
by fin., and cut half-w r ay across into a 
very fine fringe. Cotton may be used 
instead if preferred. Arrange the fringed 
strip or cotton round the stamens, and 
wind tightly with wire, as in Fig. JLd8. 

* IPetals.—UBe Cornflower blue tissue 
* (plain, 38 and 39). < Cut a strip, ^in. 
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5* X” an< ! f0l l it int ° S6Ven C( i* al P arts ' Notch the top* edge into five 
tooth-like point*. Then cut doyn the folds for If in., leaving Jin. uncut. 

round T thft 8triP ’ tat " separately and give it a tight twist 

Z el tf th 'f m - ™ S nSrr0wi “g at the gives the tube- 

l k 6ffect * f the natura ^ flo wer. . -Prepare all the petals in this way. ' • 

^ntrfm-M, 4 th ° S0V « U PCt!l ' S a,K? a . rran g° a * one whorl round the 
uJe > i 11 ' U ; le Van ^- y is " iUlW ’ treat a second strip similarly, and 
place it underneath the first set of ‘petal, so that the lowcf petals fill the 
gaps between the first sot. . 1 0 



Calyx. The calyx lias a bottle-shaped appearance. To obtain this effect 
place a layer of cotton wool round the stem, after the petals have been mounted 
and wu-ed, and then wind the wool very tightly with reel wire, just under the 
head and again at the base. Cover this “bottlo" with greon paper notched 
at the tcJp, and gum the edges well over. 

Stem.— Finish the remainder of the stem in tho usual manner. 

Decorative L'ses. 

Cornflowers look very pretty when tastefully arranged in specimen glasses as 
shown in Fig, 105. 


THE MARSH THISTLE. 

This flower, which has. purple five-cleft florets, and ’numerous stamens, is 
similar.to the Cornflower in appearance. * 



C'flAPTEB XIV. 


CARNATIONS AND PINKS. 

THE CARNATION. 


MONG the many blossoms suitable for artificial representation, none 
are more beautiful than the Carnation. There arc many varieties 


X 

M ol this flower, hut tho bost known are the Flake, Picoteg and Clove.' 

Tho Pink is very closely allied to tho Carnation, but is not such a 
choice blossom. * 
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The Natural Flower. 

Fl&ke Carnations* have a wlifcg ground with deep stripes through the petals. 

- Picotees have a white or yellow ground, and *te delicately Marked on the margins 
with pmK oreome other colour. Cloyes-are self-coloured, and these are here taken 
lor artificial representation *(Fig. 108). 


Method Of Making. The Artificial/Flower. 

, Materials.—Theso flowers look most realistic made in crfipe paper but 
the plain tissfle al*o servos to make them effectively. The'materials required • 
are:-A fjfrip of deep crimson crepe paper (ruby,.615), for the petals; a firm 
• wire, 6in. long, for* the stem; green crfepe* paper, for the stom and calyx 
(moss, 613) \ and florists’ wire for binding * 

Petals.—The strip of paper, 16in. long and 2in. wide, mus/ be cut 
lengthwise of the roll, so that the crinkles run across the width. Fold the 
strip in half repeatedly, so as to make sixteen divisions, lin. wide. • The 
divisions may bo cut approximately or by measure without folding. Make a 
cut Hin. deep at each division. Bound off the corners and snip the edges into 
a fine fringe. Twist each section tightly round once or twice and pull out the 
fetal, as in.Fig. 109. 



Fig. ion.— Makinu Petals or Causation. 


Seamens.- »For these, fold a square of yellow paper (2in.) into four, and 
out down ljin. into a fringe, or knot coarse “ whity-brown ” thread at the end 
and dip in gum for stiffness. 

* Mounting. —Fasten the stamens to one end of the stem, turn down and 
twist the. enci. Around this as a centre wind the stijp of petals, making 
the centre close, and arrangfhg the outer petals more loosely ’•bijt ‘With greater 
fulness. • Bind the whole to the stem with wire. 

• / 

. Calyx.—Cut a piece of green crfipe paper, lin. wide and l|in. long, anc^fold in 

halves, quarters, and eighths. Curvfc the comers«a|id # cut into points. There will^ 
be eight points wjien the strip is opqped. Six points are required for the calyx. 
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of the flower and gum the two flaps neatly over each other. A ready-made 
culot slipped over the calyx gives a superior finfeh. 

Stem.—Finish the stem by twisting $«B#rip of erfipe paper l^in. wide 
smoothly down it. When finished* take the petals separately, stretch them oj>en 
with the fingers, and arrange them naturally* * 

Decorative Uses. 

< * 

Carnations and Pinks may be utilised as indicated on p. 143. 

\ 

THE PINK. 

< 

The Natural Flower. 

• « 

The Pink (Fig. 110) is altogether smaller than the Carnation. It is seen, 
chiefly in white, pink, and pale heliotrope. 



Fijt. no. - Pink. 


- , The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Miking. 

Materials.—Thd^ materials required are:—Circles of white tissue, '3in. in 
diameter, wire agd strips of. green paper for the stems, and a green circle^for , 
the calyx. 

Petals.— For these use*.circles 3i»i in diameter. Fold each circle in 
half four times, round the edges and snip .into a fine fringe, AS in 
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Fig. Ill; then out a curved section from each side, as in Figs. 112, 113. 
Open the circle, it upon # pricking pad, and with a knitting needle 
crinkle 'each petal down the centre* _ Prepare six to eight circles in this way for 
one flower. • * 

» • 



Mounting the Petals.—lake a strand of white crochet cotton, 3m. long, 
double it in4ialf, and twist one end of the stem over the middle, as in Fig. 114. 
Din those stamens in uum to stiffen them. Place a layer of wool round the 


wire, and wind tightly to an egg ship® 
(Fig. 195). 



Fig. ]US-Pktals ok 
Fink, cut. 


to form the thick calyx of the flower 



' 

Fig. 114. —CoMMENCINO Kfg. 11H*-STEH OP 
Stem op Pink. PinmPwith Caivx. 



> Take one circle, thread it .through the centre, pas$ “it up from that 
lower end of the stem, and press it tightly rflipfd the wool foundation and 
stamens. Thread*up all the circles slparately in this way, and pinch tightly to 
the base of the prqpsding ones. * By pinchTng each circle separately, the petals 
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fall more natifrally, and have a distinct arrangement of their own. If all the 
petals are threaded and compressed at one tiirft the flowpr becomes hard and 

compact, and unlike the real blossom. , * ' 

' « 

When all the circles have been threaded, and the- lower portion of t*he 

flower has been squeezed tightly, according to the f instructions given above, 

wind the base with florists’, vfire to give p hard and firm foundation to the 

calyx, as in Fig. 116. * , , - 

* V * ... 

Calyx. —Make the calyx like that of the Carnation, cutting in deep points. 

These points may curl back, in order to give a more natural appearance to 

• the flower. * • « 

The manufactured euloti, sold for Roses, are excellent substitutes for the 
home-made calyx, and give a finish to the flower. * 



Pi)!. 110 .—Petals or Pink, 
Mounted, with Calyx. 


Stem., —Wind the stem round with a strip of green paper, and fasten the 
end witht gum. Pull out the petals and arrange naturally. The flower is now 
finished. * 

r 

Buds are made hi the same manner, with fewer circles and of *a smaller 
size (2Jiu.). The calyx is cut much deeper, and gummed to the outer circle, 
allowing only a small ^portion of the flower to show. % • 

f Firflshing th* Flower.— Take the? flower in the loft hand, and brush £he 
top edges lightly with a -liHle* fed in)f. This gives a very effective finish. 

Leaves. —These are like* long blad&l of jp-ass. Cut a* fringe of er&pe 

paper (the way of the crinkles), about Jin. wide.- Draw .the narrow pieces 
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separately over the edge of the scissors to curl them, and add .’three or four 
leaves, to each flow^:. 

Decorative Us ks. 

• These flowers are ■ most effective when set in a, small pot of mould 

with plenty of foliage ; fchey may* also be used for table decoration and for 
nyllmery purposes. • 1 



CHAPTER XV. 

f 

CLIMBING PLANTS. 

T'HE CONVOLVULUS. 

The Natural Flower, 

ONVOJjVULUH ARVEXSIS, the wild hedge-climber, bears*a beautiful 
but fragile blossom of a white or a delicate heliotrope colour. Its 
stem is twining, with the leaves arranged alternately around it. 

The Artificial Flower. 

The Convolvulus is most naturally represented in long trails, which are 
extremoly effective when inountod on string with a considerable nunfS.or of 
leaves. 


Mjr. 117. --(loNvrff.vi i«i*s. 

t ~ * . 

Method of Making. 

Flower.—Ttie flower is ~yi one piocaj(Fig. 117), and is^bost represented 
jn cr6pe paper—white, pink, or violrt, Cut » piece of J;he paper, 3im by 
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2-Jin. , the crinkles to ran lengthwise (3in.). Take the two 2Jin. edges', paste them 

together to form a tube, and leave to dry. (See Daffodil Cup, p. 121). 

Stem. —Pliable wire, string, twine is best for the stem of this flower. 
String is to be preferred if n long trail of llowers is to be made, because it 
will hang ifiore naturally. At the* end of the stem, fix two gummed thre'ads 
2in. "long, as stamens (soft stem of Pink, ’Fig.* 114). * 

• « « 

. . Mounting. —Pass the stanjens inside tho tulip, draw the lower edge tightly 

together, and bind round the stem very neatly ; stretch the fofes of the top 

edge and roll back and flatten out as in the’ real flotvor. 

Calyx. —4!ut :: strip of dark groon paper, lin. by Jin* Narrow off the . 

sides, and cut the top edge into deep notches. Paste this strip round the 

base of tho flower,*, the notches fitting up found the flower, and the base 
tapering off to the stem. 

Finishing. —Cover the stein with groon Berlin wool or tissue prefer ; add 
leaves at every inch down tho stem, and flowers and tendrils at intervals. 

Decorative Uses. . * 

Those trails aro nice for fancy dress adornment, or for decorating the home 
at Christmas and other festival times. Stripes and coloured edges may be 
addod by painting in water-colour. 
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THE CLEMATIS. 

‘he Natural Flower. 

' These beautiful climbing plants (Fig. '118) are to be seen on Waifs, trellis 
work, arches, rockwcfck, or stumps of old trees, arid their richness of floral 
colour, surrounded by r green foliage, forms k beautiful combination for artificial 
representation. t ' 

The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. < 

Materials.—There are many varieties of Clematis, ana the most striking 
colours of paper for their “imitation are:—Dark violet-purple ((>30), crimson 
violet (618), claret-purple (632), pure white (600). rich blue (629), creamy white * 
(624), mauve (620), claret-fed (619), and bright red (614). Any of these may be 
chosen i«r the flower, but deep violet, being the commonest, is selected for 
description here. 



Petals.—For these use deep violet crSpe paper (630). The four "petals 
are of eq#al shape, and are placed in pairs opposite each other in the form 
of a Mdltege* cross. They are cut separately and added one- at a time. 

Out four oblongs, 2|in. by l|in., place the four together, and out out the 
four petals to tfjb shape of Fig. 119. In the centre of each {tore Ihree deep 
grooves running the whole length of the petal. To represent these,'cu^ a Jin. 
strip of the gumnfed reel paper, and stick down the centre«of eaoh. 
#Then place the bright side of the petal uppermost on a felt pad, and pregs a 
. knitijng needle down the, cc^itrtf and t again on each side of the central line. 
These jitree indentations shouljl be made pyer the gummed strip which is on the 
under-side of the petal. 
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Centre. There is a small yellow ball centre, surrounded b]f fine thread-like 
stamens. Turn down the end of the stem wire, cover it in wool, and make a ball 
about Jin. in diameter. Cover tniam yellow paper, and around it arrange a number 
of pale - green silk threads, thus : wind seveA.1 strands of* silk round two fingers, 
stip off* the loop and double it, .add then wire it round the ball hoad (Fig. 
120). Cut the silk loop»and flatten out the threads aftot the petals'have been 
added. A white Clematis should tiave yollowish ? green • fjtamens, 



Mounting.—Arrange two petals opposite each other on the stem, and then 
the second pair opposito and in the spaces between the first pair (Fig. 121 
shows three petals mounted). 

Tendrils.-p-These flowers have tendrils' similar to those seen in the Sweet 
Pea. To make a tendril, take 5in. of fine wire, and cover it like a stem in 
green paper. Wind the covered wire round a pencil or knitting* needle, as • 
in Fig. 122. Slip off the coil and draw the ends out nearly 'straight. Join 

S 


Fifr 122 .—Makiku Tendiiil 10K Clematis, etc. 



one end to tkeystalk, about an iuol^Jbelow the flpwer (Fig. 118), and Jfyen add 
tw<? # leaves, ‘ 
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Several ofsthese sprays should be wired to a string, and all the joins 
covered in dark green or brown paper. 

Decorative .Uses. 

* • € 

The Clematis is a flower .that must bo used as it is seen naturally, ancl 
therefore should not be seen separately, or*as* a cut flower. Trails hi Clematis 
with leaves should be ^ made, an<i these may bo utilised for* manv nurnoses in 
home decoration. * 

t 

THE PASSION FLOWER. 

r e 

The Natural Flower. 

This beautiful flower (Fig. 123) obtained its name from f the fancied 
resemblance of its parts to tfie instruments of Our Haviourjs Gruciiixftin. The 


Pin. 128 .—Passion 1'i.owkk. f 

1 

flowers are large andtexceedingly curious; they are only of one day’s duration, 
generally,, opening jibout 11 or 12 o’clc^k and gradually closing the next day, 
when they assume a decayed appearance, and are succeeded by new flowers? 

Tb^ flower is large Snd t spreading, < jvith ten petals of 9 white, pale 
blue or lavender" shade, y The 6 alyx r.s widely spreading and divided into teq 
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sepals, one being attached to the under-side of each of the ^coloured petals. 
In fact, there is divided opinion among botanists as to the nature of the 
floral envelopes of the Passion Fiowor, and some consider the parts called petals 
as being only the inner divisions of the calyx. The stem is woody and provided 
with tendrils. The stamens are five in number. To the base of the calyx is 
attached an interior crown, composed of a great number fcf filaments." 


v I 

"I 


tl jJ! 


it 



Wr. 124. Petal of 
Passion Flower. 


turn down lin., cover this in wool, and 

From this 


The Artificiaf Flower. 

Method of Making. 

Petals *and Sepals.— For those uso white (628), lavefldor (620), or pale . 
blue (606) erflpe paper. Cut two strips of the tint solectod, 6in. by 2in., with 
the crinkles running tho short way, 
for tho coloured potals. Cut also 
two strips of green crepe paper, 

Sin. by If in., to correspond for tlm 
greon sepals. Fold each strip into 
Sve equal, parts, .and cut to tho 
shape of Fig. 124. Tho sepals are 
lightly smaller than the petals and 
ire to be attached to them. Open 
ine' two strips of five potals, to 
the back of each gum on a greon 
idpal (Fig. 126), and leave to dry. 

Centre.— Take the stem wire, 

nako a ball-shaped head. Cover the hall head in green paper, 
jail five stamens, with flat heads, spring out. 

■'i 

Stamens.—Cut five fine wires 2in. 
long. Turn each at the head to 7" shape, 
and thon twist ovor it neatly a yarrow 
strip of brown paper, or wind over in 
brown Borlin wool. .Join the five stamens 
to the pistil just below the ball head, as 
in Fig. 126. 

The ball is surrounded by* a very 
finely-cut fringe of violet threads. These 
may be made from * strips or circles of 
plain tissue, as follows i 1 -.. 

Strip 1 (lin. wine), violet plain tissue, 

>r v one circle fringed, fin. radius^ 

Strip 2 (Ifin. wide), white plain tissp#, or fwS gardes fringed, lin. radius. 

Strip 3 (lfisA. wide), violet, plairf**ti6sue, or three circles fringed, lfi» radius 
’see•Daisies in Chanter VII.). * 



Fig. 1S6 .—Modn4&0 
STAMENS OP 
Passion Flowkk. 



Fig. V27. Fkntrv, op 
Passion Flowkr. 
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Fringe the*, edges very finely; thread them up the stem in order, and push 
up well round the green pistil, as in Fig. 127. long strip finely fringed and 

coiled round threo times will do as well. • 

* * * ' 

^Arrangement of Petals.- 1 —Take the t,wo whorls of -five petals witji sepajs 
attached, and crease each petal up the centfe, the gjreen sepal to \>e outside. 
Crease bofh strips in this mjtnfier. Arrange the first strip evenly round the 
stem and fix firmly wKh wire.. Add the second, strip, so that the five unden- 
petals fill the Spaces between the firVt set. Push these two strips well together 
so that the petals closely'adjoin. * Arrange the petals evenly and finish off the 
stem with a strip ef brown paper instead of green. 

• Stem, etc. —The Passion Flower being a climbing plant, string or pliable 
wire must be used for the stem, £nd some leaves added. 

Decorative Uses. 

Ver^ pretty clusters or trails of Passion Flowers might bo made for dinner 
table decoration, or to ornament photograph frames, pictures, etc. 

THE SWEET PEA. 

The Natural Flower. 

These blossoms have been named “ papilionaceous,” from some fancied 
resemblance to a butterfly on tho wing (Fig. 128). There are five petals, 

which have special names as follow :—Tho large 
one at the back is called the “standard”"^the 
two at the sides are the “wings” ; and the two 
joined in front constitute the “keel petals.” 
It will therefore be seen that three of tho fit?T 
petals arc free, while tho two others are joined 
or coherent. The colour of the flower is purple, 
rose, white, yellow, or variegated. The stem is 
weak and climbing. Tho Sweet Pea reaches 
a height of 4ft. or more. „. * 

White or Dutch Closer, French Bean . and 
Scarlet Kunner blossoms are of similar con¬ 
struction. 

The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. 

Materials.—Tissue paper in threfl shades ; 
string and finq wire for the stem and ■ tendrils; 

! abd gnp*ou tissue or cr6pe paper for the Stems. 
The colounqj of the flower may As: (1) a white 
keel <&■ centre, With, wings jjnd standard petals 



Fig. 128.—SWEET Pea. 
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in two shades of' heliotrope; (2) a yellow keel, with wings ani standard petals 
in two shades of rose colour,,; or (3) a pink keel, with wings and standard 
petals of white. ’ 


Petals. —Out an oblong Sin, by 
3!n. of each of the three coloured «papers 
ohosen for the flower. 5?old each strip 
fn half, thus making an oblong ljin. by 
2in. (Fig. 129). Place a shape on eich 
folded piece as in Fig. 129, pencil the 
outline, and then cut to shape. 

Keel. —Take the piece intended for 
the centi'e (yellow^ and gather the cut 
edges closely in the fingers, as far as the 
rounded corner ; pass the end of the fine 
stem wire inside, and with fine florist’s 
wire or cotton wind the keel petals 
securely t^ the stqm as in Fig. 130. 



>g. 129,- Cutting Petals Fig. 180 .-Ck.ntre op 
ok Sweet Pea. Sweet Pea. 


Wing Petals. The pale shade of pink tissue is required for these. Open 
the cut edges and place the keel centre inside, taking care that the folded 
potion is outermost, because in the real flowor these inner petals are coherent. 
Gathor the edges round the base and part of the side and wind round with fine 
wire or cotton to the keel. 



Fig. 131 .—Making Leaf of 
Sweet Pea. 





Standard Petals.—The outer petal 
is next attached. Only the lower portion 
is fastened to the stem. 

Stem.—Wiry string is best for 
mounting this flower, the plant being of 
a clinging nature, and many blossoms 
and leaves can be attached to gaake a 
trail; but a fine wire can be twisted 
round tho string Jjo impart a little firm¬ 
ness. Cover the string with a strip of 
green erfipe paper Jin. wide, and leaye a 
corner like a sheath to enyelop.the flower. 
Bend the flower at right "angles to the 
stem. . 

• 

Tendrils.—Thes6.»are made of 
covered wire, twieted round a pencil or 


knitting needle (see Fig. 122, p. 147). ( They add much’ to the delio^sy of the 
foliage, and as they are easy to ftiako, a good^rqpi^ should be used. * 

Leaves.' -Cut a 4in. square of .green tissue, paper. Fold two adj|ggnt sides 
together as in Fig 4 131. Fold this'agaift in half, lengthwise, pleat up the width 
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and twist tightly as in Fig. 132. The size and shade of the leaves may he 
varied to suite the taste. Make several such le|ves in different .sizes and add 
to the main stem, as indicated in Fig. 128. 

Decorative Uses. 

These flowers are very rich-looking uiadei in crSpe paper, and Bunches <S 
them tied with satin ribbon form,a pretty adornment fir the‘cover of a sachet, 
handkerchief box or othfi' toilef requisite made* of criSpe paper. ’ 

HOPS. 

c 

The Natural Flower. 

*4 # 

The Hop is a well-known British twining plant, rising to a considerable 
height over bushes and small trees ; it scarcely needs description. 



Pig. 133. IIOl'S. 


The Artificial Flower. 

Hops '’(Fig." 133) aro very realistic in tho waxed tissue paper. They are made, 
spirally on the same principle as the Clover (see p. 162), and cut and 
ojarled like thq jpetah of the Chrysanthemum. 

Method of Making. % 

Petals. —Use green waxed tissue (W.O.X.). uut tnis into strips lUin. by 
2$in. a half “sheet of tissue measures 2Qjn. long and 15in. wide, a hfllf 
sheet of paper will mftke ,tV«Ive* Hojis. Cut the top edge obliquely from 
24 m. towdin. in' width. Fold each strip lengthwise into sixteen "'divisions, out 
the top edge to shape, and slit .down*the creases to within^in. of the lower 
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edge (Fig. 134). Lay the open strip on a pad, and stroke .down firmly the 
ceptre of each peta^ to puckef, and curl the edges. 



Mounting.— Take a piece of cotton wool and roll it between the hands to a' 
lozenge s>ha}>e \ then take the wide end of the strip, lay the wool to the uncut 
edge, and roll rouhd and round, keeping the lower edge straight and the petals 
graduated to form a cone shape. Pass the stem wire round the base and twist 
firmly. The petals must curl towards the centre. When finished) put the 
finger inside and press out the base of the flower to resemble an acorn shape. 

Add §pveral Hops of different sizes and of different lengths of stem together 
to form a cluster and then mount with loaves. 

Leaves. —Bark green glazed paper (W 14) is required for the leaves. Draw 
ths leaf full size and lay the pattern on tho unglazed side of the paper. 
Draw rotted the outlino and cut to shape. Crease down the centre to form a 
midrib ; then lay on the pad, and mark in the veins. Prick a hole in the 
niklrib, near the apex of the leaf, and through this thread a fino stem wire. 
Bring the ends of the wire down the hack and front of tho leaf and twist 
togother for tho stalk. 

^ Hops can be made of any size and in any shade of green according to 
their growth. Young Hops should bo lighter in colour than full-grown ones ; in 
iact, tp)'' principle should be followed in all leaves. 

Decorative Uses. 3 

Clusters of these effective flowers tied with satin ribbon, are very pretty 
for draping curtains, eto., and trails of them sewn round a strip of figured paper 
27in. by 12in., make a beautiful table centre. 


•chapter XVI. 


PEW NIAS, BEGONIAS, AND ANEMONES. 


THE SINGLE PETUNIA. 


The Natural Flower. 


T HE Potunia is very liko a long slender Convolvulus, and maf be made 
similarly (see p. 144), but in a greater variety of colour—white, rose 
oolour, violet, etc. 

The Artificial Flower. 


Method of Making. 

Flower.—Cut a piece of crepe paper (618) 4in. by 6in. Fold into five 
equal parts and cut off the corners ; this, when openod, will give five curves. 
Slope away the sides and cut out four sections or gores between th£*fpetals, 
as for t the Pink (Fig. Ill, p. 141), to narrow for the tube. Paste the 
edges together, t where the sections were cut out, to give the long and slender 
tubular appearance of tho flower, as in the Long Lily (Fig. 84, p. 117). The 
crinkles must run the length of the flower (4in.). •* 


, Mounting.—Take the stem, add two stiff gummed thread stamens by 
passing th» end of the wire over the centre of 4in. of thread, which will give 
two stamens *2in. in length, as for the Pink (Fig. 114, p. 141). Place these 
inside the tube, pregs the narrowed portion tightly round and fix wi^*, whre. 

»• < • 

/Hold ljin.*6f the tube tightly in the left hand, turn back the. uncut 

scalloped portion of tlA flower, then pull out the crinkles and turn back. The 
oqptre opening should be- small, just showing the ends of the stamens, a%d 
the five petals should fcfe striked and % puffed up from underneath to look like 
fi-fe rais^jk petals.If the thuEjbs be dra^a across the centre.iff each petal 
underneath, this *will give the puffed appearance.* 
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Add a greed deep notched cup as for the Convolvulus (p. J.4'5), and finish 
the stem with, green paper or jubber tubing. Splashes of oolour should be added, 

copying from the natural flowei 

* 

Decorative Uses. 

Pelunfas may be utilised in tke same way as -Begonias (see p. 156). 



Fig. 136 .—Single Kegonia. 


THE SINGLE BEGONIA. 

The Natural Flower. 

• 

Closely allied in structure to the Clematis is the handsofffe Begonia (Fig. 
135). The leaves of the plant aro broad and obliqifely heart-shaped ; their 
under-surface is of a • rich crimson, Whilst the upper past is intersected J>y 
numerous veins, giving the tissue of ^he l#af»g^ raised or puffed appearance. 
These beautiful leaves are sold for* decoration, |nd with a flower ad^pd become 
still more effective 
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PBAOTIOAX, PAPEB WOBK. 


The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. t c 

Petals.—For both the two large and thp'two small petals, use coral pink 
(601 and 602), terra-cotta (6J9), white (600), yellow (608), or scarlet crftpe 

• ' e * c t O 

paper. c 

Cut them to the'shape shorwn in Fig. .136. As the 'flower has a firm, 
waxed appearance, the < petals are best cut double and the edges rolled and 
turned over as for the Arum Lily (p. < 109). 

Centre.—The centre (s composed of closely-cut strands of yellow wool, 
snipped to an oval s’napo and made firm by being brushed lightly with gum. 


f 



Pig. 13(1—l'UTAL OF JiKOONlA. 


Mounting.—Add the two smaller petals 
first, opposite to each other, and then the two 
larger ones, at l ight angles to the first pair. 
When finished, the petals should be curved 
with the finger underneath, and tho edges 
turned well over, 

C t. 

Finish the stem with rubber tubing, and 
mount tho flower to a set of the artificial 
Begonia leaves sold by fancy drapers. 

Decorative Uses. 

Tho Petunia and Begonia are best utilized 
on large fans, fire-screens, or any large f\at 
surface needing decoration. 


Note.—Tn tho case of any flower with 
a hard yellow centre this feature can be artificially represented in wool, cut 
to shape and dipped in gum to harden. Several such centres prepared body 
for use will be found useful for various flowers. 


THE DOUBLE ANEMONE. 

The Natural Flower. 

This handsome flower is constructed similarly to the Passion Flower 
. (p, 148). eft has eight petals, and eight petaloid sepals ‘of the same colour 
as the petals !Lnd scarcely distinguishable from them. 

The Artificial Flower*. 

Method of Making. 

Materials.—These flowers, may be 0 made in pure, white, pink, or de^p 
erhnson crepe paper. 

Petals.—Take- a strip of cprjmson crflpp* paper 4in. by 1-Jin-.,*’ the crinkles 
running across the width. Fold' it into flight oqtial 1 parts and cjit to shape. 
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Sepals. —Take another strip of paper and fold and out a» above for the 
eight sepals. . 

• f 

^ Centre. -rFor this use a #pull black ball, and surround it by a mass 

of black cotton stamens. 

* * * 

Mounting. —Pleat up the eight petals and arrange regularly round the 
^ntre. Bind firmfy with wire. Pleat up thfc .eight sSpals and so arrange 
, &etn that the second set fills the gaps b^wecij the fiAt sot of petals. There 
is no calyx. The stem is finished with papftr. • 

Leaves. —Two inches down tho stem acid thros leaves, and bind in the 
extra wires *to giv£ the stem a thicker appearance. Below* the wires add wool . 
to continue‘the thickness as described for stem (p. 58). 

• Decorative Uses. * 

The Anemone, like tho Arum Lily, looks ve»y pretty on a wall pocket. 
It can further bo used for fire-screens, lamp-shades, etc. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


VIOLElS ' AND PANSIEsr. 

BUNCH OF VIOLETS. 

The Natural Flowers. 

LTHOTJGH the Violet has given its name to one 1 of tht secondary 
colours, it must not bo thought that this flower is always of a 
A violet hue; it is often blue, purple, lilac, or white. The flower 

'appears iti spring. Tt is called a “modest flower” because if is 
generally hidden by its largo leavos, and grows in the shade. 


Fig. 137 .—Bunch or Violets. 1 

I The Artificial Flowers. 

l t , i 

The Violet being avbmall f)ov;or, is best represented in a bunch, like those 
ushally sold at. OQ’e perifty ^Mg. 137). 1 Burches of purple Violets with a few 
white oneS added ‘make a pretty 1 e'ontrasti to the buynghes of one colour. 
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Method of Making. 


Materials. —Three circles of deep purple tissue paper, fine florist’s wire, 
and..pii Ivy leaf. 

° Petals.— Cut twenty or thirty circles "at once, 3in. ’in diameter, by folding 
the tissue 0 in many thicknesses and* then describing a circle on the top' fold; 
three of these c%les will make a bunch. Lay the circle flat aqd fold in 
(half horizontally, then vertically hnto quarter^. , Fold again into eighths and 
Sixteenths, and sharply crease *the edges. Bound off the* corners as in Fig. 138, 
turn down the apex for |in., and crease."' Carefully open the ’circles and out 
up each division to the apex crease. Take ’the rounded end of each division 
between the. fingqjr and thumb, and twist reund tightly tfao or three times, 
as in Fig. ,139. Bach little piece when twisted must look the size of the' 



"> Fig. 188. 
Folded Petals 
or Violets. 



Fig. 139.—Twistino Petals of Violet. 



Fig. 140.—cihclk of Violet Petals 
Twisted and Foldkji. 


S tal of the real flower. When all the sixteen pieces have been twisted in 
is manner, fold up the circle, carelessly holding the apex, and give this point 
a tightv^wist, as in Fig. 140. 

Stems.—For the stems cut the wire into 4in. lengths. » 

Mounting.—Natural Ivy leaves are procurable all the year round, and a 
me^um-sizetl lyy leaf forms a splendid background for artificial Violets. Take 
two violet and one white prepared circles, place together and twist at the 
base. P^ss the half of the fine wire round and let the first and last end : 
Jorin the stem (2in.) ; both wires being twined singly round the* Jvy-leaf stem, 
the whole • is helfi intact. Sprinkle a little Wood Violet scent on the 
bunohes.* 

SINGLE VIOLET. 

‘ The Natural Flower. 

• C 

- t <) 3# 

The Violat o has five petals of the shape shown in the illustration ^ig. 141) 
sag a yellow oentre. 
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PBAOTIOAXi PAPKE WOBK. 


The Artificial Flower. 

First Method ol Making. ? 

Petals.-.-Cut and twist the 3in. circle as,; for the bunch of ( Violets " (see 
p. 161). There being sixteen divisions, each circle will cut three single ‘flowers' 
of five petals. (lift J;o the centre of the circfe, and 
' then at ^five divisions away citt agai*i, until the circle 
( is divided into three segments with one sixteenth over. c< 

• r , • ° 

Stem.—Upon the top of the stem neatly twist a 
strip of y o'low paper, and turn down the end as a 
t littl4 knob (or a yellow bead can be threaded and 
twisted on to form the yellow centre';. Now take one 
of the mogiijents of the circle, arrange it round f he stem, 
and bind all below the petals tightly fo the stem. 

’L’ake a strip of green tissue Jin. wide, begin with a 
cornor, allowing if to stand out like a sheath, and then 
twist the remainder tightly down the; stem. The Violet, like the Daffodil, droops 
or hangs from the stem ; therefore bend the stem just below the green, sheath. 

Second Method of Making. 

Another way of making the single Violet is by using crepe paper. 

Cut a strip of heliotrope crftpe paper, ljin. by lin., the crinkles running 
across the width. Divide tbo strip into five parts, making the fifth rather larger 
than the other four. Cut to the shape of a Violet petal (Fig. 138), open thy 
strip and twist each petal at tho base. Make the stem as before described, avd 
arrange the petals so that the last and largest is undermost. Finish tho stem 
with a sheath and bend the flower to a drooping position. 



THE PANSY. 

The Natural Flower. 

The Pansy (Fig. 142) is very much like a large Violet, arconsists of 
five unequal petals—two large ones, two medium-sized ones, and a small broad 
tone indented at the edge. 

The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. < 

Materialk.^Beep purple erfipe or velvet paper 1 may be used, or"ft, mixture 
of heliotrope and violet* Some Pansies are- yellow and striped in appearance. 
These mu|t be made in‘'the plain erSpe paper and painted afterwards. 

Colours, for Imitdtion.-j.DAep golden fellow; pure white with purple 
margin aijd 1 delicately peficilldifrich cri&son purple ; indigo blue; white, edged 
with deep rose ; primrose yellow, 1 ; pale Wue ; “deep ,violet; mauve. 
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Combinations.— 

Upper petals lavender^ and lower petals rich purple. ' 
•* . ..*violet and . 
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golden yellow, 
purple (reddish 
fose purple. 


,,*violet and 

• ,, * ,, pale rose and* ,, 

* •> lilac and white and „ 

Petals. —Cut # two squares 

ajin. by 2.jin. for the largest 
- petals.; two oblongs 2Jin. by 
If in. for thd medium ones ; and 
one square 2in. by 2in. for the 
small indented one., Cut to shape 
in each case, and gently stretch 
the edge *of oach for about Jin. 
down to get a full frilled appear¬ 
ance. 

Centre. —Make a very small 
yellow ball and arrange live short 
stamens roftnd tkiS to form the 
centre. Take the stem wire, turn 
down to Jin., and cover in yellow 
, paper. Around this put lin. of 
very finelV cut yellow fringe or 
cotton and secure with wire. One 
of Jihe ready-made centres already 
described will do. Take the two 
medium-sized petals and lix to 
the wire like a faif. Next add 
the ' ’yo large ones at the back of 
these ; c‘~h 1 lastly affix the broad 
indented* one in "front. 

Caly x.-Cuk a deep five-toothed strip of dark green tissue, and add at 
the base of the flower. For a bud, both edges of the strip should be notched, 

hve points hem,* gummed to the hud and the other five tied to the stem and 
turned back. 

Stem. -The stem, like that of the Violet, has a sheath at the top Take 

r tnP W ° r 4in ’ by liU " leaVe the corner frea !lt ^'base of the 

flower, and r thif wire spirally with the remainder. 

Mounting. -Mount wi& leaves (preferably Ivy leaves), add- bend the head 
at right angles to the stem, as in the Violet. Tie up in *nall bunches. 

Deiorative Uses. 

I f • 

Fill up any large flat howl, or tbe bottom, division of an epergne {if it can 
be so armnged) with moss, and on thif place a*'fow bunches of Pansies or 
Violets. This rrfakes a most effective tabl# centre.* ^ 
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CIIA PTE Ii XVIII. 


CLOVER. 



are four kinds of Clover—red, purple, yellow, and white. 

FIELD CLOVER. 

The Natural Flower. 


The calyx is composed of five uuequal tootli-liko sepals, the lowest being 
the largest. The potals are very numerous and those of a roddish purple colour 
turn brown after flowering. There are ten stamens. The stalk is round, erect 
and hairy. 

The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. 

Centre. —Make an oblong head or pistil as follows:—Turn down lin. of 
stem wire, cover it in cotton wool, then in green paper, and secure with .eel 
wire. Add ten stamons round this head. 

Petals.— The petals are best made in two whorls or sets : therefore cut 
two strips of purple red plain tissue (550), 6iu. by lin. Fold ea*h strip into eight 
equal parts, and in this doubled condition cut it into four equal portions, 
leaving Jin. uncut. Shape the ends and then open the strip and stroke the 
petals on the felt pad to get the curled appearance. Treat the second strip 
similarly,! 6uU cut deeper and leave Jin. uncut, instead of Jin. 

Mounting. —Take the oblong centre and wind the first strip ( tightly roufid 
it, at first, ^sq. that the centre is hidden by the ^ incurving pe.a{s. ‘ Continue 
winding the St*i]5 round the head, but gradually lower the tips of- the petals 
at each successive wind, * 

c AdcF the second strip in a similar manner. As this is wound overt, th* 
thickness of the first strip, t jAe l 'oasa r of the flower becomes larger and ground 
as in tfee natural blossom. jKeep the la$t rounds even at th^e base and wind 
'all tightly witii reel wire. 
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Calyx and - Stem. —Take a strip of green paper, ljin. ljy lin., fold into 
five equal parts and notch thg ends. Fold this round the base of the flower 
and- gum the edges togetherthen turn out the points to stand quite free 
from the flower. Finish the stem in the Visual manner as described for stem 1 

fe. 57> . 

Decorative Uses* 

* It will bo seen from Fig. 143 how very qffective' obese blossoms look when 
arranged prettily in specimen glasses for table use. 



Fig. 14a. —Field Clover Arranged for Tmu.k Decoration. 

FRENCH CLOVER. 

The Natural Flower. 

• 

The French Clover is of a different step* from the Common or Field 
Clover. Its .head is not so elongated and its ^petals appear more ^compact y 
in fact it is very similar in shape - to the •Double Marigold. • *' 
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PRACTICAL l’AI’ER WORK. 

« 

The Artificial* Flower. 

Method of Making: , • 

Materials.—This flower (l-'ig. Ml) w madg spii'ally like the Field .Glover, 
but without soparato petals ('boost dark red ( ; > : >0) or yellow (627) crepe* 
paper. ’ 



Fig. 111. FUllM II Cl.OVKK. 


Petals. —Out two strips Oin. by 2iu. Strip 1 : Stretch the folds along 
one edge for 4in. down. Strip 2: Stretch the folds as in strip 1, and cut 
the lower edge obliquely from 2in. to tin. in width, as in Fig. 134 (p. 153). 



Kg. 145.—AuranuiM i Petals <>t French Clover. 

Mounting. — Make an ^k>n£ centre as described for the Field Clovexj and 
around i^,. wind»strip ,1,' with the frilled edge uppermost. Keep t 4hfi lower edge' 
straight and firm, as in Fig.,-145, and ft.< securely* with wire. Take strip 2, bggin 
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at the wide end, and gradually lower the edge spirally to the fewer end. The 
flower should 'appev as in Fig* 144. 

Calyx. -^Finish with a eulot*or deep <*ilyx, as described for iiie Carnation 
^>. 139). # Add leaves. and stem-covering and brush the edges of the petals with 
red ink or carmine. A jnost effective flower will be the Result. 

decorative Uses. 

French Clover may be utilised a» table* decorations when tastefully arranged 
in specimen glasses. 
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CH^PTEK XIa. 

CANTERBURY BELL'S AND * FOXGLOVES. 

THE CANTERBURY BELL. 

The Natural Flower. 

r * • 

HE Canterbury Bell, aN its name implies, is a bell-shaped flower, very 
« like a Bluebell, but •much larger. There are several blossoms on each 
stgm or branch (Fig. 146), the buds being at tho top and the open 
flowers nearer tho bottom. They are generally in shades of purple 


and' pale, pink. 



Fig; u«.~C h'stkr or CANTRiunm*- Bulls. 


The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. 

Materials.— Violet crepe ^papdt, 
lemon yellow plain tissue, and green 
tissue. 

Stem and Pistil. —Take a fine 
stem wire, turn down the end and cover 
neatly for ljin. in yellow paper, to 
form the pistil. . 

Bell. —Cut an oblong of erfipe 
paper 2-iin. by 2iu., the 9 crinkles 
running the width of tfce paper. Fold 
the two 2in. edges together and cut 
obliquely (Fig. 147), as m Ai.iking the 
cup of a Daffodil (p. 121) ; paste the 
two edges together and leave, to dry. 
The bell of this flower (Fig. 148) 
differs from that of the Daffodil in 
being wider, at the base*th»u at the 
edge and in being five-pointed! 

Take tho pistil and place il inside 
tho \wdest enci of the cup; gather 
«the edge evenly and bind it to ihe 
stem with fine wire. Ftttten out the 
*base of‘the flower. _ bv nuttine the 
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thumbs inside and stretching the folds. Snip the top edge *into five equal 
points. ' Stretch th<^ crinkles of^ each point and curl them hack. # 

Ca^yx—.Cut a circle in gr8ea tissue pjiper lin. in diameter, Ship this into 
five equal points and thread on to the stem. Turn the points up round tlje bell. 
(A strip oi paper cut into five points may be substituted for the circle, and the 
strip continued down the stem.) m * 



l<ig. 147. (JUTTING C\NTKRIll'KY BULL. 



Fig. 14S.— Canterbury Bell. 


• 

Mounting.—Several of these flowers should be made on fine wire and then 
mounted with leaves to a stiff stem. The blossoms should be of different sizes 
a nek arranged with the smaller bud and flowers at the top, increasing in size 
towards"the base. 

Decorative Uses. 

• One stalk of blossoms, cither Canterbury Bells or Foxgloves, looks very 
beautiful arranged in a largo clear glass vase, with green foliage. 


THE FOXGLOVE. 

The Natural Flower. 

Another flower similar in structure and arrangement to the Canterbury 
Belt is the TAryglove. It is a tall herbaceous plant with a round or square 
stem. The leaves are arranged opposite, sometimes with and sometimes without 
stalks. The corolla is tubular and inflated, with a short stem. Tiysre are four* 
gtamens, two long and two short. The calyx is green with uneqfial Sbpals. 

Tiie Artificial Flower. 

Method Of Making. 

Tina flower should be made in rich crimson cjfepe paper, with four 
yejjow stamens and a pistil inside the cup ; white and pafe shaded flowers should 
be at the top, and they should increase in size ^nd colour towarSs the base of stem. 

Decorative Udps. 

- Foxgloves may be utilised‘in' tk*e saftie way as Canterbury Bells. 



CHAPTER XX. 

• . 

THE .GUELDER ROSE. 

The Natural Flower. 

T HE Guelder Rose "raws sometimes singly and somet'.fios in hunches of 
two or throe. It is a white wax-like hall composed of numerous 
curled petals packed closely together, and when fully grown is about 
as largo as a medium-sized apple. The buds, about the size oi, a 
walnut, are of a greenish white tint, and increase, in whiteness as they Expand. 



Fig. 14W.—(.»i 'eldkr Hose. 


% The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. • 

# Materials. —This flower (Eig. 14!)) is made in vihito tissue and has Ja 
snowball-like appearance when ^finished. A series of circles, quite thirty in 
'number, are required to ina#* an ordSiary sized blossom. Thq flowers may 
be large or small according to’the siz% aiwi autpber of the circles used. 
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Petals.—Cut thirty- circles, 3in.* in diameter ; fold each ijatb sixteen parts 
and round off the comers; cut down the creases, and open the circles. ■» Twist 
each petal jin. from the end, f^id^ with a moulder make the end cup-shaped. 

Mounting. —Thread all the circles on* a double wire as described for "the 
Peony *(p* 180), and'twist the ends for the stem (see Violet, p. 160).’ -Well 
shake the flower ftom tiftio to time, to make the petals fAll naturally.. 

. • The flower may bo iinproyed in appearance jiy havn% alternate circles-of eau 
de nil green tissue and white instead of ali white circles, and by adding four or 
five darker green circles at the base for the calyx. • 

Leaves.— The loaves, which are cut in *r£pe paper of*a dark green shade, 
are creased down the centre and added to the. stem 
% | ■* 

Place three of four blossoms of different sizes together to form a spray. 

Decorative Uses. » * 

Those flowers look well on lamp-shades and may also be suspended on 
gas-brackets as flycatchers. 



CHAPTER X^I. 

THk Ifi/S. 


• . 

The Natural Flower. 


T HERE are various kinds of Flags and Irises, all beautiful ki colour— 
delicate blue, violet, or fich purple, striped with*white 01 1 * yellow. 
The flower is composed of six petals, arranged in two sets of three, 
otho inner or centre three being small and often brighter in'.colour than 
the outer 6r lower three. The petals are broad at the top and narrow off; 
they are tongue-shaped. 



« 

Fig, 160.—IMS. 
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The Artificial Flower. 

Of .all flowers ?or decorativg purposes none lends such artist^ grace' and 
effect ad the *Iris (Fig. 150), and’while its* construction ’is difficult, when once 
mastered. it *will give great satisfaction! 

Method of Making. 

• Petals. —For the upper petals use pale heliotrope (620) and for the lower ones 
’purple (630). The three smaller petals’ measure 4m. by 2in., and Jthe larger ones 
6in. by Sin. They could be cut in one piece with the crinkles running straight 
across the width, as in Fig. 151 : but if trouble and time ar^not of consequence, 
a more effdCtive method is to cut each half ‘of the 
petals separately, so that the crinkles run on the lias 
and obliquely from* the centre to the edge. The 
crinkles should then join down the centre of thp 
petals like a ‘series of V’s. 

The petals require support to keep them in 
shape : thoijpfore, ^hen joining the half-petals together 
place between the etlges a gummed wire and slightly 
“full” the crepe edges on the wire; or place a 
narrow strip of gummed music paper bet.veen, and 
* cover "wtirely with upper and lower edges of the 
half-petals This will be found sufficient support for 
tko petal. 

Centre.—Make an oblong centre and cover in 
yellow cr&pe papor. Around this arrange the three 
pale heliotrope petals and curl them upwards to 
meet at the top; put a small stitch to keep them arched in this position. The 
lower petals in purple should bo curled over and downwards from the stalk. 

i Stem?—Make the Btem as for Lilies (Chapter IX.). 

Leaves. —IAnce-shaped leaves of crepe paper, mounted on a brown paper 
foundation, jp*e added, to stand up round the flower, as in the natural growth. 

• % 

The yellow Iris tinted with red is also a pretty flower to mutate. 

Decorative Uses. * 

• The Iris is very effective standing in a jardiniere for interior clecoration. 
Place a large bouquet of these flowers in tho vase and let some, of them stand 
up boldly^nd some droop#gracefully. There are many eoIITbiimtipns of colour 
and magy varieties in size and shape, but only taste andfingeifuity are required 
to .imitatS any of them. 



Fig. 161.—I his Petal. 
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CHATTER < XXII.* 

BUTTERCUPS, RANUNCULUSES, AND 
PRIMROSES. 

THE KINGCUP. 

The Natural Flower. 

T r HIK flower in of a deep \ellow. The Kingcup in often chosen lor artificial 
i representation in }>reforei)cc to tin: Field Buttery, beearse ot its 
larger size. It differs from the Field Buttercup in not having a 
calyx of five green sepals, fhe flower being composed of five deep 
yellow petaloid sepals, petals and sepals combined (Fig- 152). 



Hit. 152. Kingcup. 


- The Artificial Flower. 

Method ofc Making. 1 t 1 

Materials. —Kingcups .mav, be* made in either yellow erfepe- or plain tissue 
paper.* If^ the latter be usecg.the petals \yill need mouldint! off the felt pad 
to give them a rounded concave shape.' 
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Petal'S —Cut a strip of either £>aper, 7in. by l|in., fold into flue equal 
parts and out all to the shape of Fig. 153. If cr&pe paper fie used, stretch 
the folds across thf#centre to {jpve the indented appearance. 

' Centre.—Make- a small gre'en hall head on the 

ead of* th# stalk and- around this • arrange a quantity 
of gummed yello^ threads of cotton or fluffed yellow 
pvool as stamens. 

Mounting. —Mount the* petals* sepifralolV, each 
successive one overlapping about one-third of |ho 
previous one. • 

Stem.— Fold • the strip neatly round the base of 
the flowqf before covering the stem, which should be finished according to 
stem 1 (p. 57). 

Leaves.—A few leaves should he made and acfded to the, stalk at piftervals. 
Decorative Uses. * 

These flowers look very pretty when arranged on Japanese fans covered 
with moss* green^Nipe paper; they are also very effective when placed in 
specimen glasses for table use. 



Fiji. 1M.-1*KT.U. or 
Kingcup. 


THE FIELD BUTTERCUP. 

The Natural Flower. 

The Field Buttercup is so well known as to make any description 
unnecessary. 

The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. 

Figld Buttercups are easily made from plain circles of butter yellow 
tissue paper (98). . 

Cut circles *llin. in diameter, fold into half and then fold again, leaving 
less # than one-third for the odd petal. Cut the shape of the petal on this 
section, then open the circles and roll on a pad. Prepare a small fringed 
centre of yellow cotton or wool or fringed paper, and thread the circle up^ 

the stem with the depressed portion upward. * • 

• • 

Arrange* the petals to overlap each other in regular ouder around the 
centre, <a#., So. 2 overlapping No. 1, No. 3 overlapping* N« $, and so on, 
forming a round open cup-shaped flower. Add a five-tqpthed* green calyx and 
finish tlfo stem as stem 1 (p. 57).* 

l5ecprative Uses. 

“Field Buttercups may be utilised.,sas indioiStjd under “The Kingcup,” Of 
tied in bunche® for the top of ^gl<jve«*ant^ handkerchief sachets. • 
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PRACTICAL PAPER WORK. 


C 

THE DOUBLE c BUTTERCUP. 


The Double Buttercup is made in exactly the same way as the -Field 
Buttercup, only wjth Smaller petals, r of which* there are ten' instead of five, and' 
they, are very .concave in shapo, so that the flower when- finished is, round and 
like a ball open slightly at the top. The Double Battercqo lacks the green 
calyx of the Field Buf^epjup. ' 


Decorative Us£5. 

Double Buttercups may be utilised in the same way as Kingcups (see 

». 173). ‘ 


THE RANUNCULUS. 

The Natural Flower. 

This beautiful flower is something like a very full Double Buttercup. It is 
found in almost all colours, such as yellow, white, rose, citron, carmine, scarlet, 
orange, 1 black, and tinted, every petal being shaded darker s-^nne tips 1 . 1 

The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. 

Petals.—Only one size of petals is required for the Ranunculus. Out twelve 
circles of plain tissue paper 2m. in diameter. Fold each into eight equal parts, 
and cut the edges to the shape of the Kingcup petal (Fig. 153), leaving the 
centre intact. Open the circles and roll each division on the pad, to give 
depressed and cup-like centres, as for the Peony (p. 179). 

Centre.—Make a small ball centre, and cover in green tissue paper; dip 
the end into, gum, and then into ground chocolate paint. Soe that the top is 
well covered. 

Mounting. —Thread on the first circle and arrange the petals to overlap 
and lie closely together around the ball centre ; press round, so as to completely 
hide the ball centre. Touch the centre of each of the other eleven circles with 
gum, press them up, and arrange the petals to overlap in the same way, but 
, not quite so, close as in the preceding circle. 

Calyx.—'Out a green circle l|-in. in diameter. Fold into six and shapo the 
edges like the petals: thread on and gum to the base of the' flowo \ ^ 

* Stem.—Finish thq stem in the usual manner and then add some leaves 

and buds. 

Decorative Uses. 

* TJhese flowers show to gr«<&test advantage mixed with some white blosloms 
and arranged id a shallow bowl ‘with plepty uf foliage. ! 1 
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THE PRIMROSE. 


Thl Natural Flower. 

• r * » * ’ . 

The Primrose is one of our most familiar wild flowers.' It is a perennial 

plant, ’holering throughout the spring? ami grows generally in woods, shady 
hedgerows and pastures.* The calj^x consists of ^ five sharp-toothed sepals, and the 
Jiorolla of five regular pale lemon coloured petals® all Jotfied near their baBe into 
a straight tube. , 


ine A.rnncia.1 riuwci. 


Tho Primrose may bo made on the »samo principfc 


as the Kingcup, 


(p. 172). * 

1 • 

Method of Making. 

Petals.—For these, which are five in number, i»o pale primrose yellow plain 
tissue paper. Cut into circles 1 din. in diameter, each circle to 4 make one 
Primrose. Fold in half and then fold again, leaving less than one-third to make 
the odd getal. grease the folds, and cut to tho shape of Primrose^ petals. 
Open out and you Have a circle with five equal divisions. 


Centre.—Make a very small ball centre at the end of tho stem, and cover 
in the same yellow paper. Thread through the centre of tho circle, and pinch 
the centre round the stem to form a tube-like middle. Flatten out the edges 
of tho petals. 

Calyx.—Add a five-pointed calyx, made of a lin. strip of green paper. 
Wrap this round the base to form a deep cup from which the tube springs. 


Stem.—Finish as described under stem 1 (p. 57). 


Decorative Uses. 

Made up in bunches with a few leaves and tied with ribbon, Primroses 
sell well tat bazaars. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE PEONY. 

The Natural Flower. 


T HE Peony is a large hardy flower belonging to the order Hanunculucete. 

It is seen in a variety of colours, the chief being crimson, nyik, 
and white. Being so tall and stately, it is used for backgrounds of 
flower-beds, etc. 

The Artificial Flower. 

The artificial Peony (Fig. 154) will fully repay the maker, as it looks so 
natural if carefully done. 

Method of Making. 

Materials.—The paper must lx; of a rich dark shade of red, No. 150 in 
plain tissue, or No. 650 in crepe. 

Petals.—The petals may be cut in circles or separately. If .-crepe paper be 
used, the latter method must be adopted. 

' They rile tout in three sizes, increasing towards the outer pati of the 
flower. 

L C 

- 1. Cut two< ci?„IJs 3in. in diameter in plain tissue, or twelve, petals “in 

erdpe paper. 

C 

2. Cut three circles 4in. in diameter in 1 plain tissue, or sixteen petals jn 

er$pe papet. 

•* 3. Cut two - circles 5m. diameter in plain tissue, or twelve petals in . 

erfipe paper, •' 




Fig. 154.- PEONY. 
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IPold the* circles into eight, and round' off %he corners. Open the cut a c$fotes 
(as in Fig. 155), lay them on the pad, and with the moulder of some round 

' % « 



Fij!. 155.“ -PKTAI.S OF PHONY FROM ClRCI.K. Fi B . 16fl.-MOUI.DINO PF.TALS OF PF.ONY. 


smooth instrument roll the alternate petals on the pad as in Fig. 156, to give 
them a depressed or bulged appearance. Turn the circles over, and roll those 
petals that were not so treated before. The circles will thus consist of eight 



,Fig. 167.— PKTALS OFjPKONY Mouldkd. 


petals, alternately concave and convex i^ appearakje, as in Fig. 157. AH the 
circles are to*be folded, cut, and rplled in this way. 




KBAOTIOiX FAFEB WOB^. 


its 0 ' 

When losing cr6pe paper, out the petals |in. longer ana • wider f xor eaon set, 
and stretch «the crinkles in the centre of each petal to produoe the bulged 
appearance. Add them separately according 4,0 size, with the bulged portion 
towards oij away from the centre each time, ,afid stretch and curl, the edges!” 1 ' 

Centre. —Make an oblpng ball centre and cover in. pale yellow. p^per. „ 



Fig. 158 .—Mokntinq Petals ok Peonv. 

« 

Stem. —For this^ largo flower it is best to uso a pliable wire doubled. After* 
an oblong bgll has bSen added, pass ^ho two wires through two separate ,Jioles_ 
fclose together) iS the centre of each circle (lAg. 158), aud push up well,round 
the oentre. * iVhen all havej^ioen added, twist the wires tightly to forfn the 
Stem: thip will keep the flower Ann and erect, " * 
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* Caljfx. —Oht a green circle 2 jin. it# diameter, fold in eight and out to 
the shape of the petals ; thread tnis on and gum to the bjse' of the flower. 

fm --. Leaves an8 Stem.— Across the base add two or more leaves ( 2 Jin. by 
l£in.) to Jitand out horizontally on either side. Wire them* to the stem, 
ji,nd gmy them to .the calyx. finish the stem with a bind of wool and 
green paper according 40 stem S? (p. fff). • , 

Buds. —A bud may be made of a ball of^ wool cr undressed cotton about 
the size of a walnut. Cover this *in red crfrpe paper and mount on a stem. 
Out four small leaves in green paper, a!id gum t£em round*to hide the red, 
except at the top, which gives it the appearance of bursting through. Finisli 
the fiton* with a^ strip of green, like the flower. • ^ 

Mounting.—XJse a stout stem for the % full .blown flower, attach two leaves, 
the bud, and other leaves lower down, and cover all the joins with dark green 
paper., 

Decorative Uses. , 

ThjB large flower looks best mixed with a quantity of foliage and arranged in 
tall Japanese tases for hall tables or sideboards; it also looks very # bandsome 
mounted on firescreens, and is an admirable flower for glass and china shop 
decorations. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE FUCHSIA . 

The Natural Flower. 



qE Fuchsia has a calyx of four coloured sepals, and a* coroll* of four 
petals with (sight stamens and a longer pistil. It is seen in a 
variety of combinations of colour—red and yekow, red and purple, 
red and white, white and yellow, etc. The stamens are very long 



iflg. 169«-lfUQH9IA*. 
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id spread a • short distance frort the cup of the flower.» '’The petals are 
osely wrapped qgund each ojher, while the sepals hang loosely* round (Fig. 159). 
Oth-petals and sepals are highly coloured in the combinations named above. 


, The Artificial Flower.. 

, w w 

Iethod of Making. 

Pistil.—Take a very tiae wire. am. igng .ana cover it witn a strip oi paie 
reen paper. Make the end into a small* ball, and dip this itfto brown powder 
r pajnt. * # • 

Staffiens.—|Cut eight Btrips of rod tissue 3in. by fin.*and roll these up lil^e 
ery tight spills. 

% ' * 

Stem.—Use a pliable wire, and to this add the pistil and tho eight stamens, 
rrang%^ the latter equally round it with the pigjjl in the centre. ^ 

Petals.—Four purple petals, the shape of Fig. 160, form tho ^nolla. Cut 
circle of pft^i tissue (62 A) 2in. in diameter. Foid into four as in big. 161, 




md cut to shape as indicated by the dotted line. Open the circle, wbioh 
should*'then‘appear as in Fig. 160, and then roll the pet*l».on the p*^ 
Thread the stem through the centre of the circle, pinch up the .lower portion of' 
ihe petals, eand* arrange the four round the stamens Jike^ tf cup. The edges 
must overlap as in th^Kingcup (p. 172), i.e., the rightf si^ ofJ each petal must 
overlap the left edge of another. Around the base of^ the jpetald wind a little 
wool to form a„ball, and* wind .tightly with silk *or fine yire. 

Sepals.—Cut four crimson sepals £156^ of plain tissue to the shape of 
Fig. 162 j Kid them in pairs, opposite each rther, and wind round with wire, 
Curl the sepals backwards vgith the seissoes. treat care is in adjusting 


. PRACTICAL. TAI'ER WORK. 

C 

the sepals. ?o* finish neatly, add a wind c of cotton wool and cover with the 
crimson paper, then give a wind of red cotton at t{ie base of tie flower, tfo foim 
the smallr ball end seen in the natural flower. 

ft r 

Decorative Uses. . f ^ o , 

Several pendulous tjlossoms on fine st&ms, arranged \yith the leaves and buds 
on a stiff stem to form a spray (as in Fig. 159),make a very effective centre-piece 
for the table, or ton of a port raft frame. 



■ CHATTER VIM. 

ROSES. 

T HE Hose is considered tile most beautiful flower, ami ill be found 
rather more difficult than others to imitate effectively. It jci never 
uniform in shape, and In the natural flower, on* edge of a petal 
always overlaps till' edge of its neighbour on one side, whilst the other 
edge is under, or overlapped, by that of the corresponding petal on the other 
side. This peculiarity must be noticed to make the artificial representation look 
natural. 
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THE WILD ROSE, DOG ROSE, AND APPLE BLOSSOM. 

0 

' • 

The Natural flowers. 

« 

• The Wi[d Rose, known also as tho Field Rose (Fig. 62), has live white 
petals, and is scentless. Jl'he centre is surrounded by a mass of fine yellow 
stamens. Tho calyx has five green leafy sepals. The flowers grow in clusters 
at the end of long trailing braifehes, covered with hooked* prickly. The Wild 
Rose is found in woods, hedgerows and thickets throughout the summer. 

The Dog Rose is distinguished from the Wild RoSo in having its five petals 
usually pink (Ifhl sometimes white), broader and notched at the edges, and in 
being fragvant. The flowers, too, grow solitary or two or three together along 

,tl)o branches. In other respects it resembles the Wild Rose. 

r 

The Apple Blossom is of Rose formation, and its petals are a mixture of 
pink and white. Represented in pale pink crepe paper [lainted with fl#ke white, 
or vice rasa, it can be made according to the directions 

given for the Wild l^ose. 

«• 

The Artificial Flowers. 

The Wild Rose is one of the most admired 
flowers for decorative purposes. It can ho made of 
either crepe or tissue paper, but the former is to lie 
preferred. 

Method °of Making. Fig. iu. phtai. oh- wild Bosk. 

Petals.—If plain tissue be used, then all the 
petals can be cut in one strip, as shown in the “Full-blown Rose” (p. 101); 

but if crepe paper be used the petals must be cut separately. Cut a strip of 

plain tissue, Sin. by 2in., and fold it into five equal parts. Cut round the folds 
to the shape of the petal, as in Fig. 63. Lay tho tissue petals on a pad, 
and scrape the edges with the scissors to curl them. Roll the moulder over 
the centre portion to get a depressed middle. 

Ia crepe paper, cut five petals separately to the shape of Fig. 63, the 

crinkles to rim down the petal. Stretch the edges slightly and roll round a 

match or knitting needle to curl backwards. • * 

Centre.—Make a small ball head of wool and cover in. pink or white paper 
(607). Next add a very fulP yellow centre of stamens, which miay* consist of 
fluffod«ends of yellow wool, fiuely-cut paper fringe, or gummed strands of yellow 
cotton. Centres of Wild Roses can be bought very reasonably in dozens, and 
are much better than paper centres^ if the (lowers - are to be* used when? they 
will 6o subjected to close inspection ( Hither of, theso centres is suitable for 
either Rose. Arrimge the stamens aj'ound tho biTl eeutre, and then pleat up 
the fiwg petals, taking, care that* one edge of a petal overlaps the edge of the 
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former one, aW that the next petal overlaps it in tum. This is easily arranged 
with the separately out petals in crepe paper. r , 

Calyx.—These beautiful flowers look Aufuisite if a manufactured centre, 
calyx and culot, are added.* The calyxes can be bought at 2d. and 3d. jper 
dozen, according to size (Figs. 64, 65). r c 

First thread on the calyx,- then gum the points to the' centre of each petal, 
and lastly add the culot. Fipish the stem ‘ by ■ threading the wire through an 
indiarubber stem, sold for the purpose, or with a twist of green paper. 



Fig. 04. Large Calyx. Fig os.—S hall Calyx. 


Leaves. —These also should be bought roady-made to add to the flower ; 
but if made artificially they are cut out and veined in wax tissue, then mounted 
on fine wires and added to the stein of the flower. 

Decorative Uses. 

Procure a branch of a Rose hush, strip off the leaves and attach the paper 
Roses to it by means of fine binding wire. Add artificial loaves, if a green effect 
is desired ; if not, sprays of Roses without leaves are most (effective, apd will 
harmonise with any colour as a decoration. 

THE MONTHLY ROSE. 

The Natural Flower. 

This flower, as its name implies, lives only for a short time, but is very 
sweej and delicate in appearance (Fig. 66). The petals are curled and crumpled 

- 0 - 

t v ( . 

* • Certain flowers—the ltosdjfc Carnation, ^Cornflower and others—£re held in a small 
green cup-like arrangement under the cttfyx. These luttle “cups,” entiled culots, ara made 
in different sizes for finishing off flowers, and certainly add to the c appearance, c 
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when full-blosyn, and vary in shades of pink, the palest shade‘being in the 
middle and the deepest on tho outside. 

, The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. • 

Materials.—Tvft) or threo shades of pale pink tissue (48, 40x, 48J,-) paper. 

Wiro and green paper for the ctom (14). A spray of Rase leaves (these can 

* v 



Fig. os.— Monthly Bosks. 


be bought at the draper’s at 6fd. per dozen leaves). Ready-made calyx, centre, 
and culot. 

t Petals. —Cut ‘-everal circles at o^ce Sin. in dimeter, and take two of each 
shade (six in all) t^or one Rosa. . Fold *oash. two ‘circles in half, quarters and 
eighths^ Crease the folds sharply, and out down each nearly to the centre. 
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Separate the Circles, and curl each comer with a knitting needle or point of the 
scissors, as seen in Pig. 67. Curl all the six circles of petals in this way. 

Centre. —Use a 'bought one Mr preference. Or make a small green, or yellow 

ball for the eeutre, and around it wind a very finely-cut yellow fringe for stamens • 

If thik fringe is rubbed and crushed in the 

fingers and then separated, it looks lppre 

natural ; or gummed yellow cotton may be 

used instead, and the ends dipped in a 

little brown powdered crayon. 

f * 
Mounting.—The peffals are threaded 

up the stem wire, like, those ofr the Field. 

Daisy (p. 79). Thread on the two pales); 

circles with the curled edges upwards ; next 

thread the deeper shade, and, lastly, the 

two of the deepest shade. Push all six 

close up together,, and pinch the centre 

petals well up round the stamens. Turn 

the flower upside down and wind fine wire 

round the stem close to the petals, to keep 

the flower firm ; or make a single knot in 

Fi«. «7.—cinu.iN« pktai.s or mo.ntiilv hiish. the wire close up to the flo'wer to keep it 

in position. 

Thread on the green calyx, and gum the points to the base of the flower. 
Add the culot and then finish the stem in the usual manner. 

Decorative Uses. 

This flower is very realistic and delicate in appearance (Fig. 66). With a few 
leaves or grasses it may he used, in stem glasses half-filled with water, as table 
decorations with good effect. Sprays of these ltoses added to lamp shades also 
form a tasteful decoration. 

<> 

Pompons in sets of three, as flycatchers, may he imvdcfe by adding more 
circles and using loops of ribbon instead of stems. 

THE FULL-BLOWN RED ROSE. 

The Natural Flower. 

*The Full-blbwn Bosa • (JJig. 68) is vftry similar to the Monthly Bose in 
•appearance, but is made in #>trips iifstea^ of circles, and ca^i be enlarged to anj 
extent. It appears in ever^ possible single of rose-pink antf light red, and has 
a compact centre enlarging to loose and flowing petals. 
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The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. * » 

Materials.—Palo and deep rose-coloured'^ plain tissue* (40 to 44), a spray 
of Rose leaves, and ready-made calyx and culot. 



-Fuu.-1H.0WN ltOSK. 


Petals. —Gut strips of plain tissue ISin. by 2in. Five of these strips are 
required for a lull-sized Rose. Fold each strip into eight equal parts, crease the 
folds sharply and cut down to within ha)f-an-iuch of the base, as in Fig. 69. 



Open out the strips -nd curl each come# with the scissors, as if curling a feather; 
or roll,.the corners %ver a knitting «ieedft, as ifcmaking a spill. Bach petal should 
present JL curled and pointed shape as in Fig. 70. # 
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Mounting.—Make a small ball centre, with yellow stamens as for the Wild 
Eose, for a foundation. The centre of the Bose is firm *and hard. To obtain 
this effect, take a sttip with the curled petak? uppermost, and make a little tight 
roll, add to the centre ball, and* continue winding the remainder of the sljpp 
round the stamens, until a good firm centre* is obtained. Keep th8 curled edges 
inward for this portion of the flower. Bind the lower edge with wire, and gently 
open and arrange the .petals. ** 

The outer petals of a Full-blown Eose curl backwards, therefore the succeeding 
strips must be gathered ynmd the centre in a reverse way with the curled edges 
outwards. The second strip is pleated on rather tightly, and the others much* 
more loosely, so that the loyer petals fall freely. The petals of the f last strip 
might be half an inch wider for ft Full-blown Eose. , } 

Calyx.—Add a Eose'calyx, and gnm the points to the under-petals. Add a 
culot, and finish the stem with green paper or rubber tubing. 

Bud.—Take a strip of deeper pink (44 n), 7in. by 2i,in., and fold, cut and 
curl as before. Eoll this strip up like a tight centre, an<J add a deep calyx,* 



Fig. 70 .—Petals or Full-dlown Rose, Curled and Pointed. 


which must have the points gummed up to tho top, showing only the colour 
between the points. For a bud, a manufactured calyx cut down to the centre 
and with the points gummed round the rolled centre, will be found very natural 
The stem should be added first to the bud, just as in making the large flower. 

Finishing. —Add a spray of leaves and a bud to the finished flower, and 
arrange f the petals naturally, as in Fig. 68. 

decorative Uses. 

A spray of these Roses forms a pretty fan decoration. Cover a Palm-leaf 
fan in crulklogT paper on both sides, ornament tho right side with a spray of ' 

Roses, and make the edge neat with ruching on both sides. * 

, • 

*4ote. —Beautiful deep crimson Roses may bo made on the same principle in 

crimson crepe paper .(65 *i>),« when the pfftals must each he out, curled, and 
added separately. Deep crimson Roses art very useful for rmljmery purposes and 
for fancy dress adornment. As hair* ornaments or trimming fey hats they" a^e very 
realistic and effective. 
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THE MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. 

The Natural Flower. • ’ 

• 

The Marshal Niel Eose (Fig. 71) is one of the most lovely bloss'oms 

cultivated. The petals art of a delicate croamy white colour, and appear like wax. 

The leaves of the natural plant aro ot a more delicato shade of green than those 

'■ * . 



Fig. 71. '-Mabechal Kiel Bosks. 


of most *of the other Roses? this being due to the fact that .thcji are usually 
grow* in heated houses. Some coarser specimens of this Rose are grown in the 
open air, but their delicacy of colour is then lost. 


The A'rtificial Flftwer. 

Method of MaKHg. » # 

u Materials. -^The paper naeded ls*of the palost cream colour (primrose, 603, 
and $raw, 624). 
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Petals.— dut a strip 3in. by 16in. This folded into eighths will give eight 
petals, each 3in, by 2in, Out down each fold an<T shape as *in Fig. 72. Before 



Fijr. 72. - Pf.tal of 
MAKK.ru ai, Niki. 
Rusk (Poi.kkd). 


separating the petals, stretch them across the centre by pressing 
round the two- thuUibs. 

• 

Centre. —For this take A strip of paper, 3in. by llin., and 
pleat together. Wire this securely to {lie stirtk wire, and round 
it arrange the petals. * 

i ^ , 

Mounting.— Take the centre already made, and fold two of 
the petals glosely Vouud it. They should be opposite to each 
oilier, and when wired should entirely hide the *contro. The 
remaining six petals should bo arranged by twos opposite, to each 
other, each two being placed over and unejer respectively tho 
edges of tUp preceding pair. Be careful to keep the Boso as 


compact as possible. 



•’iff. 73 .—Tka Rusks. 


r # • 

t Calyx.—If this is ready-made, it slfculdjhe slipped up the ^j,alk, and pressed 
close to the petals. Then are %dded # tlie tudot and rubber stemf or the stalk is 
finished with a strip of dark green paper. To give a natural appearance t* the 
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Eoso, curl the edges of the four outer petals back, either with the thumb and 
finger or with scissors, so as to get the appearance of Fig. 71. Do not disturb 
the centre petals, but keep theili fcs close together as possible. 

Decorative Uses. * 

Being a waxen arid compaeff flower, the Maricha^ Niel Eose looks * best 
jnounted with a splay of bright green leaves and.arranged on the lid of a glove 
or handkerchief box, which should also bo covered in ttright green or apricot 
colour. 


THE TEA ROSE. 

The Natural Flower. 

# 

This is a more compact Eose than either of the foregoing kinds, and appears 
in various shades of yellow and pink. * 


The Artificial Flower. 

The Tea Eose (Fig. 73) is a very effective flower to imitate, and if the 
directions arc carefully followed it will be impossible, except upon close inspection, 
to discover that the flower is artificial. 


Method of Making. 

Petals. —The paper used must bo plain tissue (T 4). 

A shoot of tissue opened measures 80in. by 20iu. Cut 
three strips, 2lin. wide across the open sheet (30in.) 

Divide each strip into four (74i». by 24in.). These 
twelve strips make one full-blown Eose. 

Take the first four strips and fold into six equal 
parts. l’onoil the curve indicated by the dotted line in 
Fig. 74, and cug to shape. Curl the edges of*these 
tightly with the points of scissorB or round a knitting needle, so that they appear 

as ii* Fig. 75. * 



Fig. 74 .-Cutting Petals of 
Tea Rose. 



Divide the iraxt four strips int<5 ’five equal parts (l|in.), because the petals 
inereSs*) in size towards the outer edges of the Tea Eose. Cut the five petals 

® • a 
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to the same shape at top, and cut down the folds at side ; curl these less 
tightly than the first set. * « 

Fold the third set of four into four equal* petals, and shape and curl. as for 
sets ^ne and two. ^ • 

Centre.—Take separately the four strips with six, potals each, and gather 
each one up tightly a{. the base in an irregular manner 
•—not rolled round and round, but pleated up in the 
fingers, to and fro, and twisted tightly. Pull the petals 
slightly open at the top. Take these four twisted strips 
for the centre, place all together and *wir«« securely as 
seen yi Pig. 76. , 

Mounting.—Around the centre'pinch up the four 
strips of five petals, and pleat them loosely round under 
the centre ones, with the petals curling backward. To 
make the flower look irregular, some of the petal edges 
might be curled ono way and some tlje other (Fig. 73). 
Add all four strips and wire securely. 

Next add the larger petals, with edges very slightly curled back, and then 
wind the whole with firm wire, the two ends of which, when twisted, will 
form the stem. , 

Calyx.—Add a manufactured calyx, and gum the points to the under¬ 
petals ; also add a large ready-made culot, into which all the wired portion 
of the flower will fit. Finish the stem by covering it with the green *rubber 
tubing sold for the purpose. 

Decorative Uses. 

This flower amply repays anyono for the trouble, and it may be used 
with great effect, mounted with sprays of Maidenhair Fern, for the tal)le centre 
or in specimen glasses half filled with water (Fig. 73). 

THE MOSS ROSE. 

The Natural Flower. 

This flower grows on thick, short shrubs, and is one of the rarest and most 
beautiful Eoses. It shotvs to most advantage when in Jmd and when just opening; 
when full-Mown, »tho mossy covering is hidden by the petals. The commonest 
kinds are seen in various shades of pink and crimson. 

The Artificial Flower. 

Method ot Making. .• • | 

Materials. —The Moss Kose.may.be ifhitated.in the same shade of colour as 
the Tea Bose (T 4), or in deep rose and pink papers. It is maSe exactly a» the 



Fig. 76.-0KfPirtH of Tka 
Rose. 
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centre of the Tea Eose is made, of either one, two, or three strips, according 
to size. * 

• . * 

Bale coral paper is excellent for Rosgbuds, and can*be faded to any tint 

•desired. # Place a small roll of cotton wool around a stem as centre, and 
wind the strips arouqd f it. Ke<5p the end pointed awl shape the lower part 
, exactly like the Natural flower. Cut away all .unnecessary ends of paper and 
bind neatly with wire. Cut* a manufactured qalyx to stlie centre and gum the 
five points evenly round the bud. Brinjf up the calyx points round the flower 
and gum in position; and after the culot ha# been added, gum sprays of artificial 
moss arouncl tho» base and stem of the flower and up the pofnts of the calyx. 

A,Moss Eose, with very dark green culot awl calyx, and with an inner bud 
of delicate pink, makes a beautiful representation. A little skill is required in 
arranging and shaping the petals. 

Decorative Uses. 

Arranged in bunches and tied with ribbon, these Roses are much more 
effective than wh^n used singly. 



CHAPTER IX. 


LILIES. 


Lilies have iwo whorls of three petals, a long pistil ending 
I I in three carpels, and six stamens, one for each pc^al ; all the parts 

M f ^ are in threes or a multiple of three. ® 

These magnilicent flowers have a firm waxen appearance, and 
n structure are unlike any of the flowers previously described. 



rig.,77.— Arum Lily. 
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tIhe arum lily. 

• ’• 

The Natural Flower. 

• 

The Arum Tlily, wliich, by-tho-bye, is not a ^true Lily, is a large white flower 
(Fig. 77), trumpet-shaped, \yth *a large orange “spadix ” (instead of the usual 
stamens and pistil), and a juicy stem almest as thick as a lady's finger. 


The Artificial • Flower. * 


Method of Making. 

Stem. —Begyi with the stem, one 
end of which has to form the spadix. 
Take a stiff coarse wire, about 12in. 
or 14in. long, and evenly cover with 
cotton wool from top to bottom. Begin 
with a ^second Wind, about bin. from 
the top ; this lower portion will con¬ 
stitute the stem, and can Ik; at once 
covered in green paper to keep the 
wool firnnand regular. 

Spadix. —The Gin. of stem not 
coveted the second time in wool 
represents the spadix, and this is to 
he covered with deep orange crepe 
paper (627), or wound evenly over 
with orange-coloured Berlin wool, and 
fastened off whore the green paper 
begins. The spadix and stem are 
now ready anu we may proceed to 

make the spt|the. 

• 

Flower (Spathe). —To obtain 
the tubular effect of the Arum Lily, 
‘ the flower must be cut from a paper 
pattern or from a section^ of a circle. 
,^ut a .paper pattern like Fig. 78, 
in the following manner : 


A 



Fig. 78.—Diagram »f Arum Lily. 


# 


(1) Take a square of paper, 7in. by 7in. \ fold in h%lf and obtain ab. ^ 

• f ® 

(2) F'old horizontally, A to i<| and thus get the centre line o D. 

(3) On the left side, fjom 6 ’marls off Bn.—this will give a point (3), 
frdh\ which curve’off rather sharply to a. 
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« * 

(4) Fold b* to d and crease the line ef. This is the widest part of 

the pattern and must be well rounded and cut to join the slope already 

made from o to a. . 

. •* 

(5) From b mark off Jin. (o), afed cut a curve to e. Tt is best to fold the 
pattern in half and cut together, so that the twp sides correspond, as i«i diagram. 

This flower is best made in double crCpe paper, tress tfwo squares firmly f 
together and, lay the pattern on the crepe papet sq that the crinkles run from a 
to b. Keep the doubled papers together sfnd roll the edges tightly, as in spill-making. 
Begin at a and roll round to c ; then begin at c and roll round to a. If this 
method is carried out it gives a tvfist at the apex a, as seen iq the real flower. 
The flower will seem to be shapeless whilst the rolling is being done ; but if the 
worker pulls the roll and straightens, it from time to time, the flower will'assume 
its proper shape. When both sides are rolled, pleat or gather the flower round 
the spadix, and let one edge overlap the other; then bind to the stem with 
fine wire. «fhe rolled edge must be turned outwards. The edge of the paper 
might be stretched and simply turned over, instead of rolled, but the flower would 
not be so shapely or so realistic. The yellow spadix skoujd show to about 
lin. from the margin of the flower. When the flower is fixed to the stem, take 
another strip of green paper, lin. wide, roll round the base of the flower to 
hide the join, and continue down the stem. This will thicken the stem and give 
a good finish to this excellent imitation. 

Leaves. —These are large and broad and very like the shape shown in the 
diagram of the flower (Fig. 78). They are cut double from the paper pattern, 
across the crinkles of the paper, and rolled at the edge like the flower. ' The 
leaf is folded in half, a crease is made, and in the groove a covered Btem wire 
:s gummed. A heavy weight should stand on it till dry. Bend to shape and 
attach to the stem of the Lily. 

Decorative Uses. 

Two of these flowers arranged with four or five leaves in a pot of mould 
ook most natural. They may also be used very effectively for. fans and wall- 
pockets (see p. 35). 

THE SCARLET LILY. 

The Natural Flower. 

, This is a, beaptifuf Lily (Fig. 79), and it varies in colour from ‘rose to 
jrimson. * * 

*The Artificial Flower. 

Wfthod of Making.« 

Materials. —Crinkled or prSpjf paper. ma4 be used for this flower. Geranium 
■ed is a good colour in which & make it, iu(d the directions gi?en are for this 
representation. 




Kip. 7y.-S0AItr.ET LILY. 
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Petals, —These are six in number, arranged in two yhorfs of three, as 
in the Tulip. They are, equt.l in shape and size, and are cut separately. 
Cut along the length of tho roll .a strip 18in. long and 9in. wide. Divide the 
length into six pieces, 3in. wide. This will«give .six oblongs 9in. by 3in,, from 
which the jetals are cut. The crinkles run the 9in. length of the petal. The 
petals are cut to shape from a paper pattern like Fig. 80. • 


• ■ To obtain the pattern, cut .in stiff paper 
an oblong, 9in. by 3in. Fold in half vertically, 
and obtain the line a-b. Fold also horizontally 
in half, and tips will give the lino c-d, which 
is the widest part of the petal; and from this 
line the -edge is curved to the apex and the 
" base as in the diagram. 

Lay each petal flat, and along the centre 
(ab) place a piece of fine stalk wire. See that 
the wire lies perfectly straight down the centre 
of tho petiSl. Lay over the wire a narrow 
strip of gummed paper, turn down to form a 
small ball end, for tho top, and press the 
•edges till adhered to the petal. Treat all six 
in this manner and place under a weight 
till dry. 

Pistil. — Take three pieces of finest 
stalk wire, Gin. long. Cover each with a 
strip of dark green paper. Take tho three 
together, begiu about Jin. from the top, 
and cover tho three wires in coral pink 
paper (the* natural pistil is pf a deep pinkish 
shade, terminating in a threo-lobed green 
stigma). 

Stamens. —These are six in number; 
they are 4in. in length, and are separately 
covered, first in green and afterwards in pale 
piiik, leaving Jin. of green at the top. 



• .. The green ends of the*pistil and stamens are turned ofey tfe shown in 
Fig. 7i£ 


Mounting. —Take the pistil, |,nd round it arrange evenly the six s(hmens.» 
Wire these together, and then add thorn ta the stalk wire, which must be of the 
coarsest make and 12in. long. Cover 7tha stem in* wool and paper, as described 
for the«Arum Lily *(p 109). * * 
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C c 

At the ba'se of the stamens fix one petal at the time, making the first three 
surround the stem without overlapping, and the second to fill in the spaces between 
the edges. 

When* the petals are mounted, the wires must be gently curved over frgrn 
the widest part. The pistil and stamens, t<k>, should be slightly bint to give a 
more natural appearance. 

Bind the t base of' the flower with another strip of paper, and continue down 
the stem. 

Leaves. —The atom comes but of a sheath-like leaf. This e ( fleet is obtained 
by cutting two or more sword-blade leaves similar to those of the Tulip (p. 73), 
but on a larger scale. Enve'lop the stem in one and add the others ai the base. 

Decorative Uses. 

Lilie§. Dahlias, and all other large flowers can bo applied to the following 
uses :—1. As decorations in masses of green foliage for staircases and comers of 
rooms. 2. For decorating largo standard lamp-shades. 3. Ab single flower 
candle-shades. 4. As rosettes for looping lace and muslin curtails. 5. As 
flower handles to wax tapers. 


THE MARTAGON LILY. 

The Natural Flower. 

This is a handsome flower (Fig. 81), and may be represented in many 
combinations of colour such as yellow, orange-red, or purplish. All Lilies of 
the Martagon type have their petals very much curved backwards. 


The Artificial Flower. 

The Lily artificially represented in Fig. 81, is a pal(j 1 yellow species, 
with separate petals, of a curled and reflexed shape. 0 

Method cof, Making. 

Materials. —Use a lemon shade of er6pe paper 20in. wide. 

1 

Petals* —Cut across the roll a strip 44in. wide and 20in. long. The width 
represents the length of each petal. For the inner whorl of petals, cut off* from 
this strip 6in., and divide it into three, to obtain three oblongs 4Jin. by 2in. 
Then Scut off from the remainder, 4Jin., for the outer petals, and divide this 
into three, giving three oblongs 4Jin t by Ujin. All the petals are now out in 
oblongs, and the. crinkles run*arrows the width of each. See Tfern Leaf fFiu. 6. 
p. 59). 
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Take each oblong separately, lay flat on a blotting-pad or book, and down 
the centre place a .fine wire (stem wire, Sin.) Gut narrow strips of gummed 
transparent paper, and fix eicff Wire in place. Keep flat in a hook till dry, and 
meanwhile prepare the stem and pistil. 

• • 

Stem and Pistil.—The stem is moderately thick, but not so large as those 
of the Arum or Scarlet Lily. The pistil is “green, and about lin. long. 



Me. si.— Maiitauon Liu-. 


Take a op&rse stem wire, Kin. long, cover one end in wo«l or pale green erfipe 
paper, and bind with wire. * * . * 

Stamens.—These are six in number, and are limp .and flowing ; therefore 
they are better made without wire. Gut a strip of white erfifie paper 3®. wid% 
and lfin. long. The crinkles must 1>e $u. loll*. * Divide into six equal strips 
(£in.) of fringe 'as for the Tulip J(]jp. 73-74), and then roll tightly each one 
between finger anc^ thumb, Arrange these Svenly round the pistil and bind with 
wire,. • 
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I * 

Shaping And Curling. —Take the petals and fold each in half down the 
centre. Hold the wired side between the left finger and thumb, and press up 
the sides. When equally folded, cut the sides, to the shape of Fig. 80. Cut all 
the six similarly. Open the petals, * and there will be a groove down the'centre ; 
this' is the upper part of the petal, and tjie wired side is the finder part. 
Stretch the edges till they are full and eurly, then genhly arc ( h the wire over the 

finger and curl the tip under, as in the natural flower. 

f €■ 

Mounting?— Add the three widest petals in one whorl, and then the smaller 
three between the spaces. Add a,strip of green crepe paper to the stem, and a 
graceful and elegant flower' will l«e the result. 

* * 

The shape should bo perfectly round, with a prominent centre of pistil and 
stamens, and with petals curled .backwards and under. These flowers can be 
varied by painting the petals in spots of crimson, and the pistil and the tops of 
the stamens should be dipped in coloured powder to produce the exact effect 
of the natural flower. 

Decorative Uses. 

Artificial Martagon Lilies may be utilised as indicated on 'p. 114. f) 



Kig. S2. l.os<i Wiutk I.ii.y ( /.. hmijijloritin ifr J, /larrinii} 


THE LONG LILY (A. loiiijifi.nrnm nr /.. llarrisii). 

€ 

The t ,'Natural ‘Flower. 

This elegant flower (Fig 1 :. 82) ^is wiite in colour, in *shape not unlike 
a child's penny trumpet, and about the same sizo. The eixr petals areojoined 
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together, and form a tube for nearly four-fifths of their length, when they 
divide and become %ix separate petals. The join of each is visible down the 
length .of the tube. Inside are* six greenish white stamens, and a long thick 
greenish pistil. * 



Fiji- Kt.- - CFTTINIi PETAI.K OF WHITE I,n,y. 


The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. 

Petals.—Out a square of white crepe paper, Sin. by Sin., and fold in 
six, keeping the crinkles vertical. At one side cut down slits 3in. deep for the six 



Fig. 84 .—Sinulb Flowkk Bkady foh Mountin'*;. 

« 

ueatly done. All strips of gummpd 
flower when finished, and unseen. 


petals. Cut those to shape as in Fig. 83, 
and leave one inch uncut from the top 
of tiie petals. Next cut a gore off each 
sido to show tho joins of the petals and 
sepals seen in the real flower. These 
joins must show as ridges on the outside 
when the flower is finished. Lay the 
flower open, take a strip of gummed • 
transparent paper, and stiqjs *he petals 
together, edge to edge. This keeps the 
flower firm and* prevents stretching 
belov{ this point. Ttgin^ the outer 
edges together and fix with a strip. 
This last join must be invisible and ’ 
paper jvill • be inBide the tube of thf 
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Pistil.—Thfe pistil, -which is 6-Jin. long, is made of fine wire covered -with 
white crtipe paper, and shaded with a little green powdered cljalk or crayon. 



Fiff. 85. I’ISTIiAnii 
.STAMENS OE LONfl 

Lily. 


Starnens.—These are 3|in.' long, and are made in thq same 
manner as the pistil. Mount the pistil and stamens on the stem. 
(Fig. 85), and pass down through the flower. ’ 

Mounting.'— Gather the .base of the flower (4in.) round- 
jhe staifiens and bind with wire. ' Finish with a green strip of 
paper and bend the head to droop obliquely. 

Decorative ‘Uses. c , # 

This flower looks well mounted on a stem with plenty of 
lance-shaped lofives, ..and arranged in masses of foliage. To make 
a spray, begin with a bud, w'hich is easily managed on the same 
principle as the flower on a smaller scale, the petals, instead 
of being opened and curled backwards, being pressed together. 
The illustration (Fig. 82) shows two sprays or stems placed 
together for the decoration of a corner, in a jardiniere. 


THE WHITE WATER LILY. 

The Natural Flower. 

There are two kinds of Water Lily suitible for artificial representation, the 
White and the Yellow. The structure of the White Water Lily is like that 
of other Lilies, hut has all its parts multiplied ; c.r/., instead of six petals there 
are a great number (Fig. 86), and six outer petals, which are larger than the 
petals proper and are really sepals. The stamens are numerous, one to each petal 
generally. The stem is thick and juicy. The; flower floats on ponds and lakes, 
surrounded by heart-shaped leaves of a dark-green colour. 

These Lilies are composed of threes or a multiple of threS) and the Water 
Lily may be considered as a kind of double Lily with all the parts increased. 

* The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. 

Petals.—The petals, proper may ho six, nine, or twelve, according to the 
size of the flower required ; the sepals, or outer putijs, are four in number, and 
much larger than«the inner petals proper. 

* The centre petals should be yellow (605), shading to white (600), and then 

ta green *(610). Cut* six oblongs of yellow and* six of white crepe paper, 2in. «- 
by ljin., for the . inner peTls^ * also f<*ir oVdongs of green, 3in. by 2in., for 
the outer petals. Cut to shape, find stretch* tiie folds across the ^centre jis shown 
for the Tulip (pp. 73-74): * * 
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Stem and Pistil. —Take a short thick stem, cover it with cotton wool, and 
cover lin. of it in pg,le green paper for the pistil. 

Stamens. —Cut strips of * yMow cr6pe paper, 2in, by 3in. Cut each 
iltfo a fringe Jin. wide, and roll each piece info a stiff stamen. Arrange the 
stamens round the pistil, and hiitd with wire, adding as many as there are 
petals. • * 

Leaves. —These are the shape of t a hegrt, apd shouM he cut in stiff paper, 
and covered on both sides with dark green crepe paper (613). 



Fig. 88 .—Whits Watch Lilies. 


Mounting. —Take three of the smaller petals, and arrange f them equally 
around the stamens. Next, add throe over the edges of the first thfoe. Repeat 
the same arrangement with the four outer petals. The petals are all concave in 
shape, and must be bulged eut, as for the Tulip. Finish the .stem with green 
jjkper, jpd add a few leaves to lie horizontally under the flowers* 

Decorative Uses. 

These pretty flowers can be,'made to form ^admirable* candle-shaSes, by* 
gumming the leaves to a mica candle-shaie ioundi^ion. They also look well as 
a table decoration if laid upon lookingIgfciBs £to represent water), and little bon-bon 
shapes*may*be fittod m the centre, in lieu of stamens, to hold sweets, chocolate, etc. 
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CHAPTER X. 


NARCISSI, 


DAFFODILS, AND JONQUILS. 


T HE Narcissus, or Daffodil, is cultivated on account of the elegance of 
its flowers, which vary in colour in the different species from snow- 
white to the deepest yellow, and give out a delicious fragrance. 

On account of their easy culture, they are common in our flower 
gardens, and have produced a great many varieties. « 

The leaves are narrow and flat, and about as long as thj stem. The flowers 
are terminal, solitary, or in a cluster, never upright, but always inclining in one 
direction. The corolla is double; the outer envelope consisting of six petaloid 
divisions, while the inner part is cup-shaped, with the margin entire or variously 
indented. On this cup depends much of the beauty of the flowers. The cup 
disappears in the double variety. The stigma is long. 


THE TRUMPET DAFFODIL OR NARCISSUS. 

The Natural Flower. 

The Trumpet Narcissus (Fig. 87) consists of two distinct parts, namely- the 
bell and the'petals. The cup or bell is in the mitfdle of the flower, and inside 
it are the stamens and pistil. There are six petals, of a pale yellow ookfiir and 
oval in^shape. They are arranged round the bell in two whorls of three. Th< 
stem is green, smooth,' and hollo* - , and bends *at the top where the flower Joirs 
it. There is no calyx, but the fiowof is protected by a sheath or bract unti 
fully grown. The leaves are Similar 4o lon*g, course grass, and grow straight up 
from the root. 
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The > Artificial Flower, 

fethod of Making* . 

Cup.—Cut a strip of yellow' crgpe pupef (604), 2in. by 2ijin. Slope off 
in., as in Fig. 88, on each end, the crinkles to run across the width (2in.). 


?old the strip round the linger, and gum 
ine edge neatly over the other. t Hold 
he join in position till dry. • 

In some Daffodils the edge of the 
;up is indented and curled ; this is 
©presented By notching and stretching 
he edge,or* by rolling it backwards. The 
sdge will pucker up and look indented 
ike the natural flower. Lay aside the 
sup to harden whilst the stamens and 
pistil are being made. The stamens are 
six in number and yellow in colour ; 
hey are made exactly like those of the 
Tulip (pp. 73-75), but in yellow crepe 
paper. 

Pistil.^ -This is green, and is made 
an the end of the stem wire. Take a 
liedium wire, Hin. long, and cover 2in. 
m paly green paper, as if covering a stalk 
wire. This represents the pistil ; turn 
down the upper end to make a small 
ball. 

Mounting. - Arrange the six stamens 
round Hie pistil and pass the stem 
through the cup, keeping the frilled end 
for the top of tfie flower ; then gather the 
the stem, just,where the stamens end. 



Fix 87. Tiii JiriiT liaHimi, (ill Nakcisscs. 


lower end of the cup tightly round 


Petals. -The petals in the natural flower form an “ involucre," and can be # 



cut in one circle if plain tissue be f used; but 
as the flower looks superior when made in the 
crepe (620) paper, it. is better to cut the 
petals separately. Cut sin petals, 2in. long 
and -)in. wide, to the shape of Fig. 89. Add 
one at the time and *iud with wire (Fig. 90), 
and arrange the three iBider-petals B>ver t)»e 
edge® of the “tapper three. 

* * Sheath.— There is no calyx, but a sheath. 
Take a strip of deep yellow tissue, plain, 2in. 
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by |in. Cut ofle end pointed like a petal, and place round 'the base of the 
flower ; gather the straight end round the stem, and then finish with a strijp of 
green paper. 


Fig. 89.— ClITTIMl 
Pktat, of Daffodil. 

Leaves. —Cut three or four strips of dark green crftpo paper, Gin. long and 
Jin. wide ; point the ends and bind them to the lower end of the stem. 

All Daffodils incline in one direction ; therefore bend the flower at right 
angles to the stem, about -ifin. from the base of the blossom. • 

Buds.—A roll of yellow paper, ensheathed in a twisted one of green with 
the yellow just peeping out, is a good representation of a bud. 

Decorative Uses. 

Trumpet Daffodils may be utilised in the manner indicated on p. 123, 




Fig. 90.- -Mounting Cup and 
Petals of Daffodil. 


THE DOUBLE DAFFODIL. 

The Natural Flower. 

In the Dduble Daffodil (Fig. 91) the cup is absent. The eontro is composed, 
of pale yellow petals interspersed with some of a deep orange shade. 

The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. % 

Steia.—Prepare, a stem wire by turning down Jin. and covering in deep 
orange paper; this will Ibrin a*fqj*idatioi^ for the flower head. . 

Centre.— The-centre is mad*; of a strip if deep yellow crCp<? paper (No. 1), 
12in. by 2Jin. Fold the strip in half Tour times. * Scallop the Jour-folded atrip 
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along the "upper edge, and stretch out the crinkles to make a* full edge by 
drawing the paper between the j ’.Himb and forefinger. 


Mounting.— Take the e.ivV&L 
enci of the stem and around it loosely 
gather or \find the strip, slightly 
depressing the centre.* WliSn nearing 
the end, tighten the paper and shapi? 
the coil like an iuvertod cone. Secure 
the end of the strip with a touch of 
. gum. 

• • 

Petals.—The petals arc the same 
in shapo and colour as those of the 
'Single Daffodil, hut either six (Fig. 91) 
or twelve may hi! added. Arrange 
them twice round the centre and wind 
tightly with line. wire. Stretch each 
petal across the ba#e of the width, 
to give a spoon-like shape, and turn 
their points inwards. 

Leaves, etc. — Add a small 
brown loaf «f plain tissue, for the 
sheath, and linish the stum as for 
the Single Daffodil with leaves. 

Decorative Uses. 

Both Double and Single Daffodils 
look most realistic if carefully made ; 
and a lew blossoms placed in a 
specimen glass with plenty ol leaves, 
look most effective for table decora¬ 
tion. For fire-serums and fans they 



Fiji. 9i.— norm k. Daffmim.. 


are also excellent. 


THE JONQUIL (“MONARCH”). 

The Natural Flower. 

This is a bright yellow flower with oil]) and petals of the same shade. It 
is closely Sillied to the Daffoi(jl, hut is smaller, and several* flowers proceed from 
fire one^stalk (Fig. 92 shows a single blossom). 

, ‘ The Artificial Flower. 

^tethod of Making. * # t 

bell. —The centre is a yellow hell, tlfr sine o?#i Hinall thimble, and is made 
from an oblong strip of plain yellow'tlssue^ paper* liin. by lin., on the same 
prinoiflie as the cup <of the Daffodil (p. 121). 
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Stamens.— The six short stamens arc represented by six pieces of gummed 
thread, knotted at the end. 

9 9 

Stem and Pistil/— For the sl$m use fine wire 3in. long. Cover ene inch 
of jt in pale green paper. Arrange the stamens around it and fix firmly with 
wire. r , ' 

' Petals. —Make a circle 3 hi. in diameter,/and fold into quarters; divide eadh 
quarter into tjpreo parts, and eut t^ shape, so tfiat when unfolded it appears as 



Fig. 02.—“ Monarch” Jonquil. 



in Fig. 93. Six petals are required, therefore cut the circle in half^ at the 
dotted line, and take one half for a (lower. 

Mounting. —Thread the pistil and stamens inside the hell. Gather the 
lower edge of the hell and bind with wire, as in Fig. 94. Curl the six petals 
on a pad or cushion with a knitting needle (Fig. 95), before mounting. This 
done, arrange the six petals evenly round the boll. Finish with wire and a strip 
of green paper, and bend the stem as in Fig. 92. 



Sheath. —About &n inch below the flower add a pale brown * leaf to 
tepreserft the sheath. { L 

* ’ Make six of these flowefsf and then bii^d all tho stalks together, about 2Jin. 
below the blossoms. Uind all the stesns together t to one thick stem, and cover in 
the usual way. The flowers should fall naturally and form k Circle. 
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Leaves. Add a number of long, grass-like leaves, cut in crftpe paper. Bind 
these to the lower end of the flower stem. 

Decorative Uses. 

Jonquils are useful for table decoration *when- placed in long-neoked vages. 

THE PflEASANT-EYElJ NARCISSUS. 

• * 

The* Natural/Flotver. 

This is a beautiful, white, waxen flower. "The petals are six in number, but 
broaden out igsteaj of tapering. The centre Iftll is very sm-#l and contains six 
little yellow stannum. 

Method of Making, 

The Pheasant-eyed Narcissus is best 
represented in crepe paper. It is made on 
the same principle as tbe Daffodils, each 
flower having a separate stalk. 

Petal*.—Take a strip of white crepe 
paper, bin. by 1 Ain. Fold into six equal 
parts and cut to shape. 

Pistil £nd Stamens.—Make these as 
for tbe Jonquil, ouh shorter. 

Bell.— For the bell, take one inch of 
crepe tyiper, .fill, wide, and stretch one 
edge. Fold this round tbe stamens and 
add tbe six petals separately, overlapping 
tbe edges as in Fig. 9(i. 

Arranging. —When finished, tip tbe edge of the bell with red ink, and 
flatten it out upon the petils, not protruding as in the Jonquil. Finish the stem 
with sheath and grass leaies. 

Decorative Ufces. 

Pheasant-eyed Narcissi may he utilised as indicated under “ Double 
Daffodils,” on p. 123. 



Pig. mk Petals of Pukasant-Kykd 
Narcissus. 
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THE HYACINTH. 

The Natural Flower. 

T HE Hyacinth (Fig. 97) belongs to the Lily order of flowers. It is of 
various shades of colour—white, pink, rose, yellow, blue, maroon, 
and purple. The individual flowers are bell-shaped, and are made' 
separately. Each one has a little stalk, hv which it is joined to 
the centre stem. ' 


The Artificial Flower. 

Nothing looks more charming in winter time than a row of coloured Hyacinth 
glasses on the window sash, therefore the artificial flower will represent the entire 
plant—root, bulb and flower. 

• 

Method of Making. 

Bells. —For these use erfipe paper, heliotrope shade (62CH/. They graduate 
in size, becoming larger towards the base. The ontire flower spfke consists of 
three small closed blossoms at the top, and four whorls of three open 1 ones 
down the stem. Cut the erfepe paper in strips as follow :—Top petals, ljin. by 
ljin. (thtee) ;* 1st whorl, ljin. by 1 jin. (three) ; 2nd whorl, If in. by lfiu. 
(three) ; 3rd whorl, 2in. by 2in. (three) ; 4th whorl, 2 jin. by 2 jin. (three). 

If plain iissujf be used, then cut the pelals ini circles of the same radius, 
and after cutting the edge into six divisions, thread on the stalk and squeeze"- 
into bell shape. Finish , each stalk with green paper. « 

* Having cut the strips ac^ordjng to the measurements given, fold and cut ea&fcftn 
into six divisions, as in' Fig.' 9lfB* Klopo*the sides slightly, as shown, and then roll 
each strip round the pointed eud ■ of § lead* pencil, as in Fig. §9, and gum into 
bell shape. Then draw the pencil out and leave the flowers #o dry. • 
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Prepare all the bells in this way, and curl back the peSls with blunt scissors 
or a knitting needle^ % 

Short Stalks. —Cut fine wir8», 3in. in length, for mounting the flowers. Cover 
gach wire,^for liu., with pale green > tissue paper; pasH this end inside the bell 



Pi*. 07. —Hyacinth. 


and fasten the base with wire, as in Fig. 1.00. Prepare aH in this way, and finish 
short stalk with green tissue^as lor an ordinary stein. • • . 

'Uppermost Flowers.— A cluster <* three Tigopened flowers forms the head; 
these are also ftiade on separate Itllks # in the* following way-;— Take a piece 
pf e^tton wool tb$ •aisje of -a pea; cover this in the same shade of paper, put 
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it inside the l^ell, g^pd close the petals over it, as in Fig. 101,. keeping them in 
place with a touch of gum. Make three of these closed buds, bind to the 
parent stem, and cover down one inch of the four wires ifi green tissue.. * 



Mounting.—At this point, add the whorl of three flowers next in size, 
bind to the stem, and bring the Strip of green tissue down, the thickened stem 
for another inch. Add th$ remaining nine in whorls of three, at intervals of 
lin. below', and finish the stem with green t ssue paper. Open the flowers and 
curl the 'jfetals backwards. 


Leaves. — The leaves are long and lance-shaped, and are stiff and erect in 
character. They are represented in green orftpo paper, cut double attd gummed 
together. Out strips of crepe paper, 7in. long, the crinkles running the length 
of the leaf. Take a strip of the gummed reel paper, and fold the ungummed 
side together, thus giving a narrow strip with gum on both sides. Stick a , 
green leaf to each side of this gummed strip, which will keep the loaf stiff and 
erect. Cut the leaf to shape, and arrange four of them around the base r of 
the flower, as in Fig. 97. 

Root Fibres. —Having affixed the leaves, the fibres of the root must he 
added. Tie several lengths of white crochet cotton to the end of the stem, so 
as to hang below in the hyacinth glass and represent the root-fibres. 

Bulb.— Around the base of the stem and the join of the root-fibres, wind 
several layers of cotton wool, and keep them in place with cotton. Over tins 



or Hyacinth. 
V 



Fig. loi. Upper (Closed) 
Flower or Hyacinth. 


foundation neatly gum a strip pp brown crinkfed paper, and press the wool tq* 
the shape of the bulb. Pleat 6 pp the top Ji? id bottom edges of 4he brown paper 
and wind to the stem with fine, wire. 1 
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Decorative Uses.' 

The flower is now ready f >r a Hyacinth glass, and if water be placed in 
the- glass and .the cotton root allowed to float in it, no one could discern at a 
distance'that the blossoms were not real. Tlfese flowers also look well in pots, 
bilt are not suitable for bouquets. 

LILIES # OF THE VA*LLEX- 

These are made in much the same way as Hyacinths. They should be copied 
from the natural (lower. * 
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DAHLIAS. 


T HEBE are several, kinds of Dahlias, all of very rich colour and elegant 
design. The most striking in appearance are the Single, the Cactus, 
and the Pompon varieties. The flowers look most realistic if made 
in paper the exact shade of the natural blossoms. 


THE SINGLE DAHLIA. 

The Natural Flower. 

The Single Dahlia is so called because it has only one whotl of petals 
(Fig. 102). It is a round, flat flower, with an orange centre of fine teamans 
about the size of a shilling. This centre is surrounded by eight equal petals, 
of a rich crimson, cardinal, maroon, or light yellow colour. 



Fig. 102 ,—Hinulk Dahlia, 
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The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. I 

The flower is made on the same principle as the Marguerite. 

Centre. —Prepare a yellow centre of orange wool or finely fringed paper, 
as described for thfi Marguerite (p. 84) ; fluff the wool and cut to a flat shape, 
depressed in the contre. * 

w 4 ' • 

Petals.—Each petal is somewhat the shape of a Rose loaf, and about lin. 
wide. Cut a strip of erfipe paper (615), 8 in." by 2iu. Fold the strip into eight 
equal parts, and cat all the petals at once to‘shape. Leav* -Jin. uncut at the 
bottom, and pleat up the petals so that each overlaps the next. Arrange them 
evenly round the yellow "centre and bind witlf wire. 

Calyx. —Cut two strips of green erfipe paper, lin. by 2in., and fold each 
into eight equal parts. Shape each “sepal,” and gum the two strips^round the 
under part of flower, allowing the ends to fall freely and curl backward. 

Stem k —Finish as for Stem No. 1 (p. 57). 

Decorative Uses. 

Single Dahlias may he utilised as indicated on p. 114. 


THE CACTUS DAHLIA. 

The Natural Flower. 

The Cactus Dahlia has long flowing petals, which curl over at the sides, 
giving them somewhat the appearance of being tubular (Fig. 103). 

The Artificial Flower. 

First Method of Making. 

Petals.—Those are best represented in crepe paper, cut in strips of 
graduated widths, with petals rolled or curled longitudinally. They may be 
twisted, curled, or spiky in character. The last-named kind are rolled up so 
as to form a series of beautifully arranged tubes, open at the tip and tinged 
in a different shade of colouring. Either kind are made on the same’principle, 
the only difference being in the construction of the petals. The beautiful shaded 
erfipe papers are recommenced for these as follow :— 

1. » Cubled Petal Varieties. —White tinged with purple (1018), deep 
salmon (i.017), reddish bronze, pure white, crimson, pale its 3 (1102), clear yellow 
qgS.100), pinkish salmon (1015). 

2. Twisted Petal Varieties. — Brifht orange (617), rich crimson (653), 
soft yellow (623), dejp yellow Q501),*l}righi pink (631), buff yellow (622), scarlet 
(614|f“carmine (615), 
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3. Spiky I^etal Varieties. —Pure white tipped with lavender, terra-cotta, 
plum. f 

Choose one of the 'above colour^ in crfepe 'paper, and cut strips of graduated 
width ' as follow :— , t 

f 

(1) 2in. by lin. Cold into fight and cut to shape. 

(2) Sin. by liin. jFold in't,o eight and cdt pointed ends 



Fig. 108.-Cacti-s Dahlia. 


(3) 4in. by ^2in. Fold into eight and cut half-ihch petals. 

(4) Sin. by 2Jin. ^Fold into ten and cut half-inch petals. 

(5) ^>in. by 3iij. Fold into twelve and cut inch petals. 

(6) 7in. by 3|in. Fold kit® <ourte^i and *cut half-inch petals. 

To curl the -petals, roll eaih len^thwi*^ round a pencil or* knitting needle, 
and tightly pinch the ends, or draw over closed scissors as if •curling a feaiher, 
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To twist the petals, roll obliquely round a knitting needle,*and pull out as 
if undoing a curl. 

Tp spikes the petals, roll uightly from |he end corner as if spill-making. 

Mounting. —Prepare all the strips in the same way, and then mount 
them as follow's MakS an egg-shaped heart of wool,’and cover it in crftpe 
^paper of the same colour as tho “flower. Around the hgart arrange the Strips 1 
and 2, and with a touch of gum stick the* petals of the first starip to the heart. 
Add Strips 3, 4, 5, and 6 in order around .the heart, and bind each separately 

as it is added. Than inako a calyx. 

• 

Calyx.—Cut a circle, 2^ in. in diameter; f^ld it into half, quarters, and 
oighths. Cut to the shape of the petals. Open the circle and thread tho stem 
of tho flower through the centre. Push up to tfio base of the flower, and 
gum tho under-side to the last set of petals. 

Stem.—Comploto as for Stem 1 (p. 67). 

Leases.—The leaves of Dahlias must first he drawn on paper, the 
transparent waxed paper laid over the drawing, and tho outline traced, before 
cutting out. Add fine wire for tho midrib and stem, and twist on to the stem 
of the flower. 

Decond Method of Making. 

The spiked variety of Dahlia may also he made in plain tissue paper of 
suitable colours, in tho following way:—• 

Petals.—Cut twelve circles 4in. in diameter. Fold oach separately four 
times (making sixteen divisions), round off the corners, and notch each slightly 

in the centre. Cut down each crease to within fin. of the centre. 

• 

Take each division and roll tightly round a knitting-needle; draw*out the 
knitting-needle, find leave each section like a tightly-rolled spill. Repeat this 
process until all are curled. 

Mounting. —Make a small ball head, and cover with paper of the sam^ 
colour, as directed for the Poppy (p. 62) ; thread each circle through the 
••centre on to the stem and press each upwards round the ball head. Push the 
circles yp tightly to form a compact flower head, and then bend the stem wire 
once or twice to form a k* id of knot underneath, so as to •pje'tfSnt the circles 
from, “slipping down the wire. This wire knot forms a good foundation for 
the calyx. 

• » 

Calyx,—Cut a circle 2in. in diameter, fori ,ifito eight, and cut to shape, so 

that when opened it forms an |«jr//<-pointed «star. Thread on to the stem, 
anj^-gum to the, last circle of petals, leaving the pointed ends free. 
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* • 

Stem. —Finish the stem by covering with green paper, as directed for Stem 1 
(p. 57). 

Decorative Uses. . « 

• f 

Cactus Dahlias may be utilised in various ways, as indicated on p. 13.4. 

*THE .PbMPON QAHLIA. 

• , « 

The Natural' Flower. 

The Pompon Dahlia (Pig. 104) is a largo, double kind, and forms a very 
effective flower if carefully made. The flower is round, and tllo pdtals graduate 
in size from the contre, which, jinlike those of Asters and Daisies, is raided. Many 
beautiful tints are exhibited in this* flower, c.g ., gold, terra-cotta, maroon, claret, 
pale yellow, white, pinkish ned, and violet. 



I 


Pit!. 104 .—Pompon Dahlia. 


The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. ' 

J Pettfis.—The flower is made^of twelve graduated circles. Cut four circles 
2in.' in diameter, four 3in. in jlfkmeter, fend four 4in. in diameter. Fold each 
circle into sixteen equal parts, *two circles* It a time. Then out the segment 
to shape by rounding the comers and cuttinn down the »folds to within 
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jin. of tte centre. Open the circles and separate. Take e^ch division and 

twist tightly to form a little cup. Fold each eirole in. the same manner. 

Another method is* to place $ie circles on a pad, and with a moulder or the 
round -end of a bone needle, to ’hollow eqph petal into a cup shape. 

* Centre.—Make a small ball > hflad, and cover in the same coloured' paper 

as used for the flpwer. • t , 

“ Mounting. —Thread tho^ cities up the stem aj for the Field Daisy 
(p. 79), according to size, beginning *with/tho smallest. Pinch »the petals well 
round the centre, so that they form a series of little cups. Add a circle of 

green paper about the size of a penny, and gum thte to th^ last disc. Thicken 

the stem with wool and finish with a strip of green paper, gummed top and* 
bottom, according to Stem 2 (p. 57). 

Decorative Uses. 

Pompon Dahlias may bo utilised in various ways, as indicated on p. 114. 

/ 
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* 

the Cornflower. 

Th% Natural Flower. „ 

HE Cornflower (Tig. 105) belongs to tlie Coinpusi/tr family. It is 
^ blue flower with a purple and black centre. The flower is tubular 
and tho petals are fivo-toolhed. There are live stamens. The leaves 
are alternate, long, and of a dull green colour. 



Fig. 106.—COItNf't.OWEKS. 


The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. 

The largo perennial Russian Corn¬ 
flower may be imitated in the following 
colours :—Blue, white, flesh pink, pale 
1)1 ue, purple, rose, and sulphur? All 
these colours represent varieties of the 
Wild Corn Bluebottle, and may be made 
up exactly in tho same way. 

Centre. —Tako five lengths of flue 
wiie or thread and make a knot at the 
end of each. Cut all §ve 2in. in length 
and twist together for «.the stamens. 
Bind these securely to the end of> the 
stem wire. 

Disk.—Tako a strip of very dark 
purple or plain black tissue paper, 2in‘* 
by fin., and cut half-w r ay across into a 
very fine fringe. Cotton may be used 
instead if preferred. Arrange the fringed 
strip or cotton round the stamens, and 
wind tightly with wire, as in Fig. JLd8. 

* IPetals.—UBe Cornflower blue tissue 
* (plain, 38 and 39). < Cut a strip, ^in. 
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5* X” an< ! f0l l it int ° S6Ven C( i* al P arts ' Notch the top* edge into five 
tooth-like point*. Then cut doyn the folds for If in., leaving Jin. uncut. 

round T thft 8triP ’ tat " separately and give it a tight twist 

Z el tf th 'f m - ™ S nSrr0wi “g at the gives the tube- 

l k 6ffect * f the natura ^ flo wer. . -Prepare all the petals in this way. ' • 

^ntrfm-M, 4 th ° S0V « U PCt!l ' S a,K? a . rran g° a * one whorl round the 
uJe > i 11 ' U ; le Van ^- y is " iUlW ’ treat a second strip similarly, and 
place it underneath the first set of ‘petal, so that the lowcf petals fill the 
gaps between the first sot. . 1 0 



Calyx. The calyx lias a bottle-shaped appearance. To obtain this effect 
place a layer of cotton wool round the stem, after the petals have been mounted 
and wu-ed, and then wind the wool very tightly with reel wire, just under the 
head and again at the base. Cover this “bottlo" with greon paper notched 
at the tcJp, and gum the edges well over. 

Stem.— Finish the remainder of the stem in tho usual manner. 

Decorative L'ses. 

Cornflowers look very pretty when tastefully arranged in specimen glasses as 
shown in Fig, 105. 


THE MARSH THISTLE. 

This flower, which has. purple five-cleft florets, and ’numerous stamens, is 
similar.to the Cornflower in appearance. * 



C'flAPTEB XIV. 


CARNATIONS AND PINKS. 

THE CARNATION. 


MONG the many blossoms suitable for artificial representation, none 
are more beautiful than the Carnation. There arc many varieties 


X 

M ol this flower, hut tho bost known are the Flake, Picoteg and Clove.' 

Tho Pink is very closely allied to tho Carnation, but is not such a 
choice blossom. * 
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The Natural Flower. 

Fl&ke Carnations* have a wlifcg ground with deep stripes through the petals. 

- Picotees have a white or yellow ground, and *te delicately Marked on the margins 
with pmK oreome other colour. Cloyes-are self-coloured, and these are here taken 
lor artificial representation *(Fig. 108). 


Method Of Making. The Artificial/Flower. 

, Materials.— Theso flowers look most realistic made in crfipe paper but 
the plain tissfle al*o servos to make them effectively. The'materials required • 
are:-A fjfrip of deep crimson crepe paper (ruby,.615), for the petals; a firm 
• wire, 6in. long, for* the stem; green crfepe* paper, for the stom and calyx 
(moss, 613) \ and florists’ wire for binding * 

Petals.— The strip of paper, 16in. long and 2in. wide, mus/ be cut 
lengthwise of the roll, so that the crinkles run across the width. Fold the 
strip in half repeatedly, so as to make sixteen divisions, lin. wide. • The 
divisions may bo cut approximately or by measure without folding. Make a 
cut Hin. deep at each division. Bound off the corners and snip the edges into 
a fine fringe. Twist each section tightly round once or twice and pull out the 
fetal, as in.Fig. 109. 



Fig. ion.— Makinu Petals or Causation. 


Seamens.- »For these, fold a square of yellow paper (2in.) into four, and 
out down ljin. into a fringe, or knot coarse “ whity-brown ” thread at the end 
and dip in gum for stiffness. 

* Mounting.—Fasten the stamens to one end of the stem, turn down and 
twist the. enci. Around this as a centre wind the stijp of petals, making 
the centre close, and arrangfhg the outer petals more loosely ’•bijt ‘With greater 
fulness. • Bind the whole to the stem with wire. 

• / 

. Calyx.—Cut a piece of green crfipe paper, lin. wide and l|in. long, anc^fold in 

halves, quarters, and eighths. Curvfc the comers«a|id # cut into points. There will^ 
be eight points wjien the strip is opqped. Six points are required for the calyx. 
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of the flower and gum the two flaps neatly over each other. A ready-made 
culot slipped over the calyx gives a superior finfeh. 

Stem.—Finish the stem by twisting $«B#rip of erfipe paper l^in. wide 
smoothly down it. When finished* take the petals separately, stretch them oj>en 
with the fingers, and arrange them naturally* * 

Decorative Uses. 

< * 

Carnations and Pinks may be utilised as indicated on p. 143. 

\ 

THE PINK. 

< 

The Natural Flower. 

• « 

The Pink (Fig. 110) is altogether smaller than the Carnation. It is seen, 
chiefly in white, pink, and pale heliotrope. 



Fijt. no. - Pink. 


- , The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Miking. 

Materials.—Thd^ materials required are:—Circles of white tissue, '3in. in 
diameter, wire agd strips of. green paper for the stems, and a green circle^for , 
the calyx. 

Petals.—For these use*.circles 3i»i in diameter. Fold each circle in 
half four times, round the edges and snip .into a fine fringe, AS in 
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Fig. Ill; then out a curved section from each side, as in Figs. 112, 113. 
Open the circle, it upon # pricking pad, and with a knitting needle 
crinkle 'each petal down the centre* _ Prepare six to eight circles in this way for 
one flower. • * 

» • 



Mounting the Petals. —lake a strand of white crochet cotton, 3m. long, 
double it in4ialf, and twist one end of the stem over the middle, as in Fig. 114. 
Din those stamens in uum to stiffen them. Place a layer of wool round the 


wire, and wind tightly to an egg ship® 
(Fig. 195). 



Fig. ]US-Pktals ok 
Fink, cut. 


to form the thick calyx of the flower 



' 

Fig. 114. —CoMMENCINO Kfg. 11H*-STEH OP 
Stem op Pink. PinmPwith Caivx. 



> Take one circle, thread it .through the centre, pas$ “it up from that 
lower end of the stem, and press it tightly rflipfd the wool foundation and 
stamens. Thread*up all the circles slparately in this way, and pinch tightly to 
the base of the prqpsding ones. * By pinchTng each circle separately, the petals 
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fall more natifrally, and have a distinct arrangement of their own. If all the 
petals are threaded and compressed at one tiirft the flowpr becomes hard and 

compact, and unlike the real blossom. , * ' 

' « 

When all the circles have been threaded, and the- lower portion of t*he 

flower has been squeezed tightly, according to the f instructions given above, 

wind the base with florists’, vfire to give p hard and firm foundation to the 

calyx, as in Fig. 116. * , , - 

* V * ... 

Calyx. —Make the calyx like that of the Carnation, cutting in deep points. 

These points may curl back, in order to give a more natural appearance to 

• the flower. * • « 

The manufactured euloti, sold for Roses, are excellent substitutes for the 
home-made calyx, and give a finish to the flower. * 



Pi)!. 110 .—Petals or Pink, 
Mounted, with Calyx. 


Stem., —Wind the stem round with a strip of green paper, and fasten the 
end witht gum. Pull out the petals and arrange naturally. The flower is now 
finished. * 

r 

Buds are made hi the same manner, with fewer circles and of *a smaller 
size (2Jiu.). The calyx is cut much deeper, and gummed to the outer circle, 
allowing only a small ^portion of the flower to show. % • 

f Firflshing th* Flower.— Take the? flower in the loft hand, and brush £he 
top edges lightly with a -liHle* fed in)f. This gives a very effective finish. 

Leaves.—These are like* long blad&l of jp-ass. Cut a* fringe of er&pe 

paper (the way of the crinkles), about Jin. wide.- Draw .the narrow pieces 
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separately over the edge of the scissors to curl them, and add .’three or four 
leaves, to each flow^:. 

Decorative Us ks. 

• These flowers are ■ most effective when set in a, small pot of mould 

with plenty of foliage ; fchey may* also be used for table decoration and for 
nyllmery purposes. • 1 



CHAPTER XV. 

f 

CLIMBING PLANTS. 

T'HE CONVOLVULUS. 

The Natural Flower, 

ONVOJjVULUH ARVEXSIS, the wild hedge-climber, bears*a beautiful 
but fragile blossom of a white or a delicate heliotrope colour. Its 
stem is twining, with the leaves arranged alternately around it. 

The Artificial Flower. 

The Convolvulus is most naturally represented in long trails, which are 
extremoly effective when inountod on string with a considerable nunfS.or of 
leaves. 


Mjr. 117. --(loNvrff.vi i«i*s. 

t ~ * . 

Method of Making. 

Flower.—Ttie flower is ~yi one piocaj(Fig. 117), and is^bost represented 
jn cr6pe paper—white, pink, or violrt, Cut » piece of J;he paper, 3im by 
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2-Jin. , the crinkles to ran lengthwise (3in.). Take the two 2Jin. edges', paste them 

together to form a tube, and leave to dry. (See Daffodil Cup, p. 121). 

Stem.—Pliable wire, string, twine is best for the stem of this flower. 
String is to be preferred if n long trail of llowers is to be made, because it 
will hang ifiore naturally. At the* end of the stem, fix two gummed thre'ads 
2in. "long, as stamens (soft stem of Pink, ’Fig.* 114). * 

• « « 

. . Mounting.—Pass the stanjens inside tho tulip, draw the lower edge tightly 

together, and bind round the stem very neatly ; stretch the fofes of the top 

edge and roll back and flatten out as in the’ real flotvor. 

Calyx.—4!ut :: strip of dark groon paper, lin. by Jin* Narrow off the . 

sides, and cut the top edge into deep notches. Paste this strip round the 

base of tho flower,*, the notches fitting up found the flower, and the base 
tapering off to the stem. 

Finishing. —Cover the stein with groon Berlin wool or tissue prefer ; add 
leaves at every inch down tho stem, and flowers and tendrils at intervals. 

Decorative Uses. . * 

Those trails aro nice for fancy dress adornment, or for decorating the home 
at Christmas and other festival times. Stripes and coloured edges may be 
addod by painting in water-colour. 
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THE CLEMATIS. 

‘he Natural Flower. 

' These beautiful climbing plants (Fig. '118) are to be seen on Waifs, trellis 
work, arches, rockwcfck, or stumps of old trees, arid their richness of floral 
colour, surrounded by r green foliage, forms k beautiful combination for artificial 
representation. t ' 

The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. < 

Materials.—There are many varieties of Clematis, ana the most striking 
colours of paper for their “imitation are:—Dark violet-purple ((>30), crimson 
violet (618), claret-purple (632), pure white (600). rich blue (629), creamy white * 
(624), mauve (620), claret-fed (619), and bright red (614). Any of these may be 
chosen i«r the flower, but deep violet, being the commonest, is selected for 
description here. 



Petals.—For these use deep violet crSpe paper (630). The four "petals 
are of eq#al shape, and are placed in pairs opposite each other in the form 
of a Mdltege* cross. They are cut separately and added one- at a time. 

Out four oblongs, 2|in. by l|in., place the four together, and out out the 
four petals to tfjb shape of Fig. 119. In the centre of each {tore Ihree deep 
grooves running the whole length of the petal. To represent these,'cu^ a Jin. 
strip of the gumnfed reel paper, and stick down the centre«of eaoh. 
#Then place the bright side of the petal uppermost on a felt pad, and pregs a 
. knitijng needle down the, cc^itrtf and t again on each side of the central line. 
These jitree indentations shouljl be made pyer the gummed strip which is on the 
under-side of the petal. 
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Centre. There is a small yellow ball centre, surrounded b]f fine thread-like 
stamens. Turn down the end of the stem wire, cover it in wool, and make a ball 
about Jin. in diameter. Cover tniam yellow paper, and around it arrange a number 
of pale - green silk threads, thus : wind seveA.1 strands of* silk round two fingers, 
stip off* the loop and double it, .add then wire it round the ball hoad (Fig. 
120). Cut the silk loop»and flatten out the threads aftot the petals'have been 
added. A white Clematis should tiave yollowish ? green • fjtamens, 



Mounting.—Arrange two petals opposite each other on the stem, and then 
the second pair opposito and in the spaces between the first pair (Fig. 121 
shows three petals mounted). 

Tendrils.-p-These flowers have tendrils' similar to those seen in the Sweet 
Pea. To make a tendril, take 5in. of fine wire, and cover it like a stem in 
green paper. Wind the covered wire round a pencil or knitting* needle, as • 
in Fig. 122. Slip off the coil and draw the ends out nearly 'straight. Join 

S 


Fifr 122 .—Makiku Tendiiil 10K Clematis, etc. 



one end to tkeystalk, about an iuol^Jbelow the flpwer (Fig. 118), and Jfyen add 
tw<? # leaves, ‘ 
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Several ofsthese sprays should be wired to a string, and all the joins 
covered in dark green or brown paper. 

Decorative .Uses. 

* • € 

The Clematis is a flower .that must bo used as it is seen naturally, ancl 
therefore should not be seen separately, or*as* a cut flower. Trails hi Clematis 
with leaves should be ^ made, an<i these may bo utilised for* manv nurnoses in 
home decoration. * 

t 

THE PASSION FLOWER. 

r e 

The Natural Flower. 

This beautiful flower (Fig. 123) obtained its name from f the fancied 
resemblance of its parts to tfie instruments of Our Haviourjs Gruciiixftin. The 


Pin. 128 .—Passion 1'i.owkk. f 

1 

flowers are large andtexceedingly curious; they are only of one day’s duration, 
generally,, opening jibout 11 or 12 o’clc^k and gradually closing the next day, 
when they assume a decayed appearance, and are succeeded by new flowers? 

Tb^ flower is large Snd t spreading, < jvith ten petals of 9 white, pale 
blue or lavender" shade, y The 6 alyx r.s widely spreading and divided into teq 
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sepals, one being attached to the under-side of each of the ^coloured petals. 
In fact, there is divided opinion among botanists as to the nature of the 
floral envelopes of the Passion Fiowor, and some consider the parts called petals 
as being only the inner divisions of the calyx. The stem is woody and provided 
with tendrils. The stamens are five in number. To the base of the calyx is 
attached an interior crown, composed of a great number fcf filaments." 


v I 

"I 


tl jJ! 


it 



Wr. 124. Petal of 
Passion Flower. 


turn down lin., cover this in wool, and 

From this 


The Artificiaf Flower. 

Method of Making. 

Petals *and Sepals.—For those uso white (628), lavefldor (620), or pale . 
blue (606) erflpe paper. Cut two strips of the tint solectod, 6in. by 2in., with 
the crinkles running tho short way, 
for tho coloured potals. Cut also 
two strips of green crepe paper, 

Sin. by If in., to correspond for tlm 
greon sepals. Fold each strip into 
Sve equal, parts, .and cut to tho 
shape of Fig. 124. Tho sepals are 
lightly smaller than the petals and 
ire to be attached to them. Open 
ine' two strips of five potals, to 
the back of each gum on a greon 
idpal (Fig. 126), and leave to dry. 

Centre.—Take the stem wire, 

nako a ball-shaped head. Cover the hall head in green paper, 
jail five stamens, with flat heads, spring out. 

■'i 

Stamens.—Cut five fine wires 2in. 
long. Turn each at the head to 7" shape, 
and thon twist ovor it neatly a yarrow 
strip of brown paper, or wind over in 
brown Borlin wool. .Join the five stamens 
to the pistil just below the ball head, as 
in Fig. 126. 

The ball is surrounded by* a very 
finely-cut fringe of violet threads. These 
may be made from * strips or circles of 
plain tissue, as follows i 1 -.. 

Strip 1 (lin. wine), violet plain tissue, 

>r v one circle fringed, fin. radius^ 

Strip 2 (Ifin. wide), white plain tissp#, or fwS gardes fringed, lin. radius. 

Strip 3 (lfisA. wide), violet, plairf**ti 6 sue, or three circles fringed, lfi» radius 
’see•Daisies in Chanter VII.). * 



Fig. 1S6 .—Modn4&0 
STAMENS OP 
Passion Flowkk. 



Fig. V27. Fkntrv, op 
Passion Flowkr. 
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Fringe the*, edges very finely; thread them up the stem in order, and push 
up well round the green pistil, as in Fig. 127. long strip finely fringed and 

coiled round threo times will do as well. • 

* * * ' 

^Arrangement of Petals .- 1 —Take the t,wo whorls of -five petals witji sepajs 
attached, and crease each petal up the centfe, the gjreen sepal to \>e outside. 
Crease bofh strips in this mjtnfier. Arrange the first strip evenly round the 
stem and fix firmly wKh wire.. Add the second, strip, so that the five unden- 
petals fill the Spaces between the firVt set. Push these two strips well together 
so that the petals closely'adjoin. * Arrange the petals evenly and finish off the 
stem with a strip ef brown paper instead of green. 

• Stem, etc. —The Passion Flower being a climbing plant, string or pliable 
wire must be used for the stem, £nd some leaves added. 

Decorative Uses. 

Ver^ pretty clusters or trails of Passion Flowers might bo made for dinner 
table decoration, or to ornament photograph frames, pictures, etc. 

THE SWEET PEA. 

The Natural Flower. 

These blossoms have been named “ papilionaceous,” from some fancied 
resemblance to a butterfly on tho wing (Fig. 128). There are five petals, 

which have special names as follow :—Tho large 
one at the back is called the “standard”"^the 
two at the sides are the “wings” ; and the two 
joined in front constitute the “keel petals.” 
It will therefore be seen that three of tho fit?T 
petals arc free, while tho two others are joined 
or coherent. The colour of the flower is purple, 
rose, white, yellow, or variegated. The stem is 
weak and climbing. Tho Sweet Pea reaches 
a height of 4ft. or more. „. * 

White or Dutch Closer, French Bean . and 
Scarlet Kunner blossoms are of similar con¬ 
struction. 

The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. 

Materials.—Tissue paper in threfl shades ; 
string and finq wire for the stem and ■ tendrils; 

! abd gnp*ou tissue or cr6pe paper for the Stems. 
The colounqj of the flower may As: (1) a white 
keel <&■ centre, With, wings jjnd standard petals 



Fig. 128.—SWEET Pea. 
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in two shades of' heliotrope; (2) a yellow keel, with wings ani standard petals 
in two shades of rose colour,,; or (3) a pink keel, with wings and standard 
petals of white. ’ 


Petals. —Out an oblong Sin, by 
3!n. of each of the three coloured «papers 
ohosen for the flower. 5?old each strip 
fn half, thus making an oblong ljin. by 
2in. (Fig. 129). Place a shape on eich 
folded piece as in Fig. 129, pencil the 
outline, and then cut to shape. 

Keel. —Take the piece intended for 
the centi'e (yellow^ and gather the cut 
edges closely in the fingers, as far as the 
rounded corner ; pass the end of the fine 
stem wire inside, and with fine florist’s 
wire or cotton wind the keel petals 
securely t^ the stqm as in Fig. 130. 



>g. 129,- Cutting Petals Fig. 180 .-Ck.ntre op 
ok Sweet Pea. Sweet Pea. 


Wing Petals. The pale shade of pink tissue is required for these. Open 
the cut edges and place the keel centre inside, taking care that the folded 
potion is outermost, because in the real flowor these inner petals are coherent. 
Gathor the edges round the base and part of the side and wind round with fine 
wire or cotton to the keel. 



Fig. 131 .—Making Leaf of 
Sweet Pea. 





Standard Petals.—The outer petal 
is next attached. Only the lower portion 
is fastened to the stem. 

Stem.—Wiry string is best for 
mounting this flower, the plant being of 
a clinging nature, and many blossoms 
and leaves can be attached to gaake a 
trail; but a fine wire can be twisted 
round tho string Jjo impart a little firm¬ 
ness. Cover the string with a strip of 
green erfipe paper Jin. wide, and leaye a 
corner like a sheath to enyelop.the flower. 
Bend the flower at right "angles to the 
stem. . 

• 

Tendrils.—Thes6.»are made of 
covered wire, twieted round a pencil or 


knitting needle (see Fig. 122, p. 147). ( They add much’ to the delio^sy of the 
foliage, and as they are easy to ftiako, a good^rqpi^ should be used. * 

Leaves.' -Cut a 4in. square of .green tissue, paper. Fold two adj|ggnt sides 
together as in Fig 4 131. Fold this'agaift in half, lengthwise, pleat up the width 
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and twist tightly as in Fig. 132. The size and shade of the leaves may he 
varied to suite the taste. Make several such le|ves in different .sizes and add 
to the main stem, as indicated in Fig. 128. 

Decorative Uses. 

These flowers are very rich-looking uiadei in crSpe paper, and Bunches <S 
them tied with satin ribbon form,a pretty adornment fir the‘cover of a sachet, 
handkerchief box or othfi' toilef requisite made* of criSpe paper. ’ 

HOPS. 

c 

The Natural Flower. 

*4 # 

The Hop is a well-known British twining plant, rising to a considerable 
height over bushes and small trees ; it scarcely needs description. 



Pig. 133. IIOl'S. 


The Artificial Flower. 

Hops '’(Fig." 133) aro very realistic in tho waxed tissue paper. They are made, 
spirally on the same principle as the Clover (see p. 162), and cut and 
ojarled like thq jpetah of the Chrysanthemum. 

Method of Making. % 

Petals.—Use green waxed tissue (W.O.X.). uut tnis into strips lUin. by 
2$in. a half “sheet of tissue measures 2Qjn. long and 15in. wide, a hfllf 
sheet of paper will mftke ,tV«Ive* Hojis. Cut the top edge obliquely from 
24 m. towdin. in' width. Fold each strip lengthwise into sixteen "'divisions, out 
the top edge to shape, and slit .down*the creases to within^in. of the lower 
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edge (Fig. 134). Lay the open strip on a pad, and stroke .down firmly the 
ceptre of each peta^ to puckef, and curl the edges. 



Mounting.—Take a piece of cotton wool and roll it between the hands to a' 
lozenge s>ha}>e \ then take the wide end of the strip, lay the wool to the uncut 
edge, and roll rouhd and round, keeping the lower edge straight and the petals 
graduated to form a cone shape. Pass the stem wire round the base and twist 
firmly. The petals must curl towards the centre. When finished) put the 
finger inside and press out the base of the flower to resemble an acorn shape. 

Add §pveral Hops of different sizes and of different lengths of stem together 
to form a cluster and then mount with loaves. 

Leaves.—Bark green glazed paper (W 14) is required for the leaves. Draw 
ths leaf full size and lay the pattern on tho unglazed side of the paper. 
Draw rotted the outlino and cut to shape. Crease down the centre to form a 
midrib ; then lay on the pad, and mark in the veins. Prick a hole in the 
niklrib, near the apex of the leaf, and through this thread a fino stem wire. 
Bring the ends of the wire down the hack and front of tho leaf and twist 
togother for tho stalk. 

^ Hops can be made of any size and in any shade of green according to 
their growth. Young Hops should bo lighter in colour than full-grown ones ; in 
iact, tp)'' principle should be followed in all leaves. 

Decorative Uses. 3 

Clusters of these effective flowers tied with satin ribbon, are very pretty 
for draping curtains, eto., and trails of them sewn round a strip of figured paper 
27in. by 12in., make a beautiful table centre. 


•chapter XVI. 


PEW NIAS, BEGONIAS, AND ANEMONES. 


THE SINGLE PETUNIA. 


The Natural Flower. 


T HE Potunia is very liko a long slender Convolvulus, and maf be made 
similarly (see p. 144), but in a greater variety of colour—white, rose 
oolour, violet, etc. 

The Artificial Flower. 


Method of Making. 

Flower.—Cut a piece of crepe paper (618) 4in. by 6in. Fold into five 
equal parts and cut off the corners ; this, when openod, will give five curves. 
Slope away the sides and cut out four sections or gores between th£*fpetals, 
as for t the Pink (Fig. Ill, p. 141), to narrow for the tube. Paste the 
edges together, t where the sections were cut out, to give the long and slender 
tubular appearance of tho flower, as in the Long Lily (Fig. 84, p. 117). The 
crinkles must run the length of the flower (4in.). •* 


, Mounting.—Take the stem, add two stiff gummed thread stamens by 
passing th» end of the wire over the centre of 4in. of thread, which will give 
two stamens *2in. in length, as for the Pink (Fig. 114, p. 141). Place these 
inside the tube, pregs the narrowed portion tightly round and fix wi^*, whre. 

»• < • 

/Hold ljin.*6f the tube tightly in the left hand, turn back the. uncut 

scalloped portion of tlA flower, then pull out the crinkles and turn back. The 
oqptre opening should be- small, just showing the ends of the stamens, a%d 
the five petals should fcfe striked and % puffed up from underneath to look like 
fi-fe rais^jk petals.If the thuEjbs be dra^a across the centre.iff each petal 
underneath, this *will give the puffed appearance.* 
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Add a greed deep notched cup as for the Convolvulus (p. J.4'5), and finish 
the stem with, green paper or jubber tubing. Splashes of oolour should be added, 

copying from the natural flowei 

* 

Decorative Uses. 

Pelunfas may be utilised in tke same way as -Begonias (see p. 156). 



Fig. 136 .—Single Kegonia. 


THE SINGLE BEGONIA. 

The Natural Flower. 

• 

Closely allied in structure to the Clematis is the handsofffe Begonia (Fig. 
135). The leaves of the plant aro broad and obliqifely heart-shaped ; their 
under-surface is of a • rich crimson, Whilst the upper past is intersected J>y 
numerous veins, giving the tissue of ^he l#af»g^ raised or puffed appearance. 
These beautiful leaves are sold for* decoration, |nd with a flower ad^pd become 
still more effective 
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The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. t c 

Petals.— For both the two large and thp'two small petals, use coral pink 
(601 and 602), terra-cotta (6J9), white (600), yellow (608), or scarlet crftpe 

• ' e * c t O 

paper. c 

Cut them to the'shape shorwn in Fig. .136. As the 'flower has a firm, 
waxed appearance, the < petals are best cut double and the edges rolled and 
turned over as for the Arum Lily (p. < 109). 

Centre. —The centre (s composed of closely-cut strands of yellow wool, 
snipped to an oval s’napo and made firm by being brushed lightly with gum. 


f 



Pig. 13(1—l'UTAL OF JiKOONlA. 


Mounting.—Add the two smaller petals 
first, opposite to each other, and then the two 
larger ones, at l ight angles to the first pair. 
When finished, the petals should be curved 
with the finger underneath, and tho edges 
turned well over, 

C t. 

Finish the stem with rubber tubing, and 
mount tho flower to a set of the artificial 
Begonia leaves sold by fancy drapers. 

Decorative Uses. 

Tho Petunia and Begonia are best utilized 
on large fans, fire-screens, or any large f\at 
surface needing decoration. 


Note.—Tn tho case of any flower with 
a hard yellow centre this feature can be artificially represented in wool, cut 
to shape and dipped in gum to harden. Several such centres prepared body 
for use will be found useful for various flowers. 


THE DOUBLE ANEMONE. 

The Natural Flower. 

This handsome flower is constructed similarly to the Passion Flower 
. (p, 148). eft has eight petals, and eight petaloid sepals ‘of the same colour 
as the petals !Lnd scarcely distinguishable from them. 

The Artificial Flower*. 

Method of Making. 

Materials. —These flowers, may be 0 made in pure, white, pink, or de^p 
erhnson crepe paper. 

Petals. —Take- a strip of cprjmson crflpp* paper 4in. by 1-Jin-.,*’ the crinkles 
running across the width. Fold' it into flight oqtial 1 parts and cjit to shape. 
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Sepals.—Take another strip of paper and fold and out a» above for the 
eight sepals. . 

• f 

^ Centre. -rFor this use a #pull black ball, and surround it by a mass 

of black cotton stamens. 

* * * 

Mounting.—Pleat up the eight petals and arrange regularly round the 
^ntre. Bind firmfy with wire. Pleat up thfc .eight sSpals and so arrange 
, &etn that the second set fills the gaps b^wecij the fiAt sot of petals. There 
is no calyx. The stem is finished with papftr. • 

Leaves.—Two inches down tho stem acid thros leaves, and bind in the 
extra wires *to giv£ the stem a thicker appearance. Below* the wires add wool . 
to continue‘the thickness as described for stem (p. 58). 

• Decorative Uses. * 

The Anemone, like tho Arum Lily, looks ve»y pretty on a wall pocket. 
It can further bo used for fire-screens, lamp-shades, etc. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


VIOLElS ' AND PANSIEsr. 

BUNCH OF VIOLETS. 

The Natural Flowers. 

LTHOTJGH the Violet has given its name to one 1 of tht secondary 
colours, it must not bo thought that this flower is always of a 
A violet hue; it is often blue, purple, lilac, or white. The flower 

'appears iti spring. Tt is called a “modest flower” because if is 
generally hidden by its largo leavos, and grows in the shade. 


Fig. 137 .—Bunch or Violets. 1 

I The Artificial Flowers. 

l t , i 

The Violet being avbmall f)ov;or, is best represented in a bunch, like those 
ushally sold at. OQ’e perifty ^Mg. 137). 1 Burches of purple Violets with a few 
white oneS added ‘make a pretty 1 e'ontrasti to the buynghes of one colour. 
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Method of Making. 


Materials.—Three circles of deep purple tissue paper, fine florist’s wire, 
and..pii Ivy leaf. 

° Petals.—Cut twenty or thirty circles "at once, 3in. ’in diameter, by folding 
the tissue 0 in many thicknesses and* then describing a circle on the top' fold; 
three of these c%les will make a bunch. Lay the circle flat aqd fold in 
(half horizontally, then vertically hnto quarter^. , Fold again into eighths and 
Sixteenths, and sharply crease *the edges. Bound off the* corners as in Fig. 138, 
turn down the apex for |in., and crease."' Carefully open the ’circles and out 
up each division to the apex crease. Take ’the rounded end of each division 
between the. fingqjr and thumb, and twist reund tightly tfao or three times, 
as in Fig. ,139. Bach little piece when twisted must look the size of the' 



"> Fig. 188. 
Folded Petals 
or Violets. 



Fig. 139 .—Twistino Petals of Violet. 



Fig. 140.—cihclk of Violet Petals 
Twisted and Foldkji. 


S tal of the real flower. When all the sixteen pieces have been twisted in 
is manner, fold up the circle, carelessly holding the apex, and give this point 
a tightv^wist, as in Fig. 140. 

Stems. —For the stems cut the wire into 4in. lengths. » 

Mounting.—Natural Ivy leaves are procurable all the year round, and a 
me^um-sizetl lyy leaf forms a splendid background for artificial Violets. Take 
two violet and one white prepared circles, place together and twist at the 
base. P^ss the half of the fine wire round and let the first and last end : 
Jorin the stem (2in.) ; both wires being twined singly round the* Jvy-leaf stem, 
the whole • is helfi intact. Sprinkle a little Wood Violet scent on the 
bunohes.* 

SINGLE VIOLET. 

‘ The Natural Flower. 

• C 

- t <) 3# 

The Violat o has five petals of the shape shown in the illustration ^ig. 141) 
sag a yellow oentre. 
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PBAOTIOAXi PAPKE WOBK. 


The Artificial Flower. 

First Method ol Making. ? 

Petals.-.-Cut and twist the 3in. circle as,; for the bunch of ( Violets " (see 
p. 161). There being sixteen divisions, each circle will cut three single ‘flowers' 
of five petals. (lift J;o the centre of the circfe, and 
' then at ^five divisions away citt agai*i, until the circle 
( is divided into three segments with one sixteenth over. c< 

• r , • ° 

Stem.—Upon the top of the stem neatly twist a 
strip of y o'low paper, and turn down the end as a 
t littl4 knob (or a yellow bead can be threaded and 
twisted on to form the yellow centre';. Now take one 
of the mogiijents of the circle, arrange it round f he stem, 
and bind all below the petals tightly fo the stem. 

’L’ake a strip of green tissue Jin. wide, begin with a 
cornor, allowing if to stand out like a sheath, and then 
twist the remainder tightly down the; stem. The Violet, like the Daffodil, droops 
or hangs from the stem ; therefore bend the stem just below the green, sheath. 

Second Method of Making. 

Another way of making the single Violet is by using crepe paper. 

Cut a strip of heliotrope crftpe paper, ljin. by lin., the crinkles running 
across the width. Divide tbo strip into five parts, making the fifth rather larger 
than the other four. Cut to the shape of a Violet petal (Fig. 138), open thy 
strip and twist each petal at tho base. Make the stem as before described, avd 
arrange the petals so that the last and largest is undermost. Finish tho stem 
with a sheath and bend the flower to a drooping position. 



THE PANSY. 

The Natural Flower. 

The Pansy (Fig. 142) is very much like a large Violet, arconsists of 
five unequal petals—two large ones, two medium-sized ones, and a small broad 
tone indented at the edge. 

The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. < 

Materialk.^Beep purple erfipe or velvet paper 1 may be used, or"ft, mixture 
of heliotrope and violet* Some Pansies are- yellow and striped in appearance. 
These mu|t be made in‘'the plain erSpe paper and painted afterwards. 

Colours, for Imitdtion.-j.DAep golden fellow; pure white with purple 
margin aijd 1 delicately peficilldifrich cri&son purple ; indigo blue; white, edged 
with deep rose ; primrose yellow, 1 ; pale Wue ; “deep ,violet; mauve. 
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Combinations.— 

Upper petals lavender^ and lower petals rich purple. ' 
•* . ..*violet and . 
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golden yellow, 
purple (reddish 
fose purple. 


,,*violet and 

• ,, * ,, pale rose and* ,, 

* •> lilac and white and „ 

Petals.—Cut # two squares 

ajin. by 2.jin. for the largest 
- petals.; two oblongs 2Jin. by 
If in. for thd medium ones ; and 
one square 2in. by 2in. for the 
small indented one., Cut to shape 
in each case, and gently stretch 
the edge *of oach for about Jin. 
down to get a full frilled appear¬ 
ance. 

Centre.—Make a very small 
yellow ball and arrange live short 
stamens roftnd tkiS to form the 
centre. Take the stem wire, turn 
down to Jin., and cover in yellow 
, paper. Around this put lin. of 
very finelV cut yellow fringe or 
cotton and secure with wire. One 
of Jihe ready-made centres already 
described will do. Take the two 
medium-sized petals and lix to 
the wire like a faif. Next add 
the ' ’yo large ones at the back of 
these ; c‘~h1 lastly affix the broad 
indented* one in "front. 

Caly x.-Cuk a deep five-toothed strip of dark green tissue, and add at 
the base of the flower. For a bud, both edges of the strip should be notched, 

hve points hem,* gummed to the hud and the other five tied to the stem and 
turned back. 

Stem.-The stem, like that of the Violet, has a sheath at the top Take 

r tnP W ° r 4in ’ by liU " leaVe the corner frea !lt ^'base of the 

flower, and r thif wire spirally with the remainder. 

Mounting.-Mount wi& leaves (preferably Ivy leaves), add- bend the head 
at right angles to the stem, as in the Violet. Tie up in *nall bunches. 

Deiorative Uses. 

I f • 

Fill up any large flat howl, or tbe bottom, division of an epergne {if it can 
be so armnged) with moss, and on thif place a*'fow bunches of Pansies or 
Violets. This rrfakes a most effective tabl# centre.* ^ 
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CIIA PTE Ii XVIII. 


CLOVER. 



are four kinds of Clover—red, purple, yellow, and white. 

FIELD CLOVER. 

The Natural Flower. 


The calyx is composed of five uuequal tootli-liko sepals, the lowest being 
the largest. The potals are very numerous and those of a roddish purple colour 
turn brown after flowering. There are ten stamens. The stalk is round, erect 
and hairy. 

The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. 

Centre. —Make an oblong head or pistil as follows:—Turn down lin. of 
stem wire, cover it in cotton wool, then in green paper, and secure with .eel 
wire. Add ten stamons round this head. 

Petals.— The petals are best made in two whorls or sets : therefore cut 
two strips of purple red plain tissue (550), 6iu. by lin. Fold ea*h strip into eight 
equal parts, and in this doubled condition cut it into four equal portions, 
leaving Jin. uncut. Shape the ends and then open the strip and stroke the 
petals on the felt pad to get the curled appearance. Treat the second strip 
similarly,! 6uU cut deeper and leave Jin. uncut, instead of Jin. 

Mounting. —Take the oblong centre and wind the first strip ( tightly roufid 
it, at first, ^sq. that the centre is hidden by the ^ incurving pe.a{s. ‘ Continue 
winding the St*i]5 round the head, but gradually lower the tips of- the petals 
at each successive wind, * 

c AdcF the second strip in a similar manner. As this is wound overt, th* 
thickness of the first strip, t jAe l 'oasa r of the flower becomes larger and ground 
as in tfee natural blossom. jKeep the la$t rounds even at th^e base and wind 
'all tightly witii reel wire. 
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Calyx and - Stem. —Take a strip of green paper, ljin. ljy lin., fold into 
five equal parts and notch thg ends. Fold this round the base of the flower 
and- gum the edges togetherthen turn out the points to stand quite free 
from the flower. Finish the stem in the Visual manner as described for stem 1 

fe. 57> . 

Decorative Uses* 

* It will bo seen from Fig. 143 how very qffective' obese blossoms look when 
arranged prettily in specimen glasses for table use. 



Fig. 14a. —Field Clover Arranged for Tmu.k Decoration. 

FRENCH CLOVER. 

The Natural Flower. 

• 

The French Clover is of a different step* from the Common or Field 
Clover. Its .head is not so elongated and its ^petals appear more ^compact y 
in fact it is very similar in shape - to the •Double Marigold. • *' 
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PRACTICAL l’AI’ER WORK. 

« 

The Artificial* Flower. 

Method of Making: , • 

Materials.—This flower (l-'ig. Ml) w madg spii'ally like the Field .Glover, 
but without soparato petals ('boost dark red ( ; > : >0) or yellow (627) crepe* 
paper. ’ 



Fig. 111. FUllM II Cl.OVKK. 


Petals. —Out two strips Oin. by 2iu. Strip 1 : Stretch the folds along 
one edge for 4in. down. Strip 2: Stretch the folds as in strip 1, and cut 
the lower edge obliquely from 2in. to tin. in width, as in Fig. 134 (p. 153). 



Kg. 145.—AuranuiM i Petals <>t French Clover. 

Mounting. — Make an ^k>n£ centre as described for the Field Clovexj and 
around i^,. wind»strip ,1,' with the frilled edge uppermost. Keep t 4hfi lower edge' 
straight and firm, as in Fig.,-145, and ft.< securely* with wire. Take strip 2, bggin 
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at the wide end, and gradually lower the edge spirally to the fewer end. The 
flower should 'appev as in Fig* 144. 

Calyx. -^Finish with a eulot*or deep <*ilyx, as described for iiie Carnation 
^>. 139). # Add leaves. and stem-covering and brush the edges of the petals with 
red ink or carmine. A jnost effective flower will be the Result. 

decorative Uses. 

French Clover may be utilised a» table* decorations when tastefully arranged 
in specimen glasses. 
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CH^PTEK XIa. 

CANTERBURY BELL'S AND * FOXGLOVES. 

THE CANTERBURY BELL. 

The Natural Flower. 

r * • 

HE Canterbury Bell, aN its name implies, is a bell-shaped flower, very 
« like a Bluebell, but •much larger. There are several blossoms on each 
stgm or branch (Fig. 146), the buds being at tho top and the open 
flowers nearer tho bottom. They are generally in shades of purple 


and' pale, pink. 



Fig; u«.~C h'stkr or CANTRiunm*- Bulls. 


The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. 

Materials.— Violet crepe ^papdt, 
lemon yellow plain tissue, and green 
tissue. 

Stem and Pistil. —Take a fine 
stem wire, turn down the end and cover 
neatly for ljin. in yellow paper, to 
form the pistil. . 

Bell. —Cut an oblong of erfipe 
paper 2-iin. by 2iu., the 9 crinkles 
running the width of tfce paper. Fold 
the two 2in. edges together and cut 
obliquely (Fig. 147), as m Ai.iking the 
cup of a Daffodil (p. 121) ; paste the 
two edges together and leave, to dry. 
The bell of this flower (Fig. 148) 
differs from that of the Daffodil in 
being wider, at the base*th»u at the 
edge and in being five-pointed! 

Take tho pistil and place il inside 
tho \wdest enci of the cup; gather 
«the edge evenly and bind it to ihe 
stem with fine wire. Ftttten out the 
*base of‘the flower. _ bv nuttine the 
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thumbs inside and stretching the folds. Snip the top edge *into five equal 
points. ' Stretch th<^ crinkles of^ each point and curl them hack. # 

Ca^yx—.Cut a circle in gr8ea tissue pjiper lin. in diameter, Ship this into 
five equal points and thread on to the stem. Turn the points up round tlje bell. 
(A strip oi paper cut into five points may be substituted for the circle, and the 
strip continued down the stem.) m * 



l<ig. 147. (JUTTING C\NTKRIll'KY BULL. 



Fig. 14S.— Canterbury Bell. 


• 

Mounting.—Several of these flowers should be made on fine wire and then 
mounted with leaves to a stiff stem. The blossoms should be of different sizes 
a nek arranged with the smaller bud and flowers at the top, increasing in size 
towards"the base. 

Decorative Uses. 

• One stalk of blossoms, cither Canterbury Bells or Foxgloves, looks very 
beautiful arranged in a largo clear glass vase, with green foliage. 


THE FOXGLOVE. 

The Natural Flower. 

Another flower similar in structure and arrangement to the Canterbury 
Belt is the TAryglove. It is a tall herbaceous plant with a round or square 
stem. The leaves are arranged opposite, sometimes with and sometimes without 
stalks. The corolla is tubular and inflated, with a short stem. Tiysre are four* 
gtamens, two long and two short. The calyx is green with uneqfial Sbpals. 

Tiie Artificial Flower. 

Method Of Making. 

Tina flower should be made in rich crimson cjfepe paper, with four 
yejjow stamens and a pistil inside the cup ; white and pafe shaded flowers should 
be at the top, and they should increase in size ^nd colour towarSs the base of stem. 

Decorative Udps. 

- Foxgloves may be utilised‘in' tk*e saftie way as Canterbury Bells. 



CHAPTER XX. 

• . 

THE .GUELDER ROSE. 

The Natural Flower. 

T HE Guelder Rose "raws sometimes singly and somet'.fios in hunches of 
two or throe. It is a white wax-like hall composed of numerous 
curled petals packed closely together, and when fully grown is about 
as largo as a medium-sized apple. The buds, about the size oi, a 
walnut, are of a greenish white tint, and increase, in whiteness as they Expand. 



Fig. 14W.—(.»i 'eldkr Hose. 


% The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. • 

# Materials. —This flower (Eig. 14!)) is made in vihito tissue and has Ja 
snowball-like appearance when ^finished. A series of circles, quite thirty in 
'number, are required to ina#* an ordSiary sized blossom. Thq flowers may 
be large or small according to’the siz% aiwi autpber of the circles used. 
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Petals. —Cut thirty- circles, 3in.* in diameter ; fold each ijatb sixteen parts 
and round off the comers; cut down the creases, and open the circles. ■» Twist 
each petal jin. from the end, f^id^ with a moulder make the end cup-shaped. 

Mounting.—Thread all the circles on* a double wire as described for "the 
Peony *(p* 180), and'twist the ends for the stem (see Violet, p. 160).’ -Well 
shake the flower ftom tiftio to time, to make the petals fAll naturally.. 

. • The flower may bo iinproyed in appearance jiy havn% alternate circles-of eau 
de nil green tissue and white instead of ali white circles, and by adding four or 
five darker green circles at the base for the calyx. • 

Leaves.— The loaves, which are cut in *r£pe paper of*a dark green shade, 
are creased down the centre and added to the. stem 
% | ■* 

Place three of four blossoms of different sizes together to form a spray. 

Decorative Uses. » * 

Those flowers look well on lamp-shades and may also be suspended on 
gas-brackets as flycatchers. 



CHAPTER X^I. 

THk Ifi/S. 


• . 

The Natural Flower. 


T HERE are various kinds of Flags and Irises, all beautiful ki colour— 
delicate blue, violet, or fich purple, striped with*white 01 1 * yellow. 
The flower is composed of six petals, arranged in two sets of three, 
otho inner or centre three being small and often brighter in'.colour than 
the outer 6r lower three. The petals are broad at the top and narrow off; 
they are tongue-shaped. 



« 

Fig, 160.—IMS. 
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The Artificial Flower. 

Of .all flowers ?or decorativg purposes none lends such artist^ grace' and 
effect ad the *Iris (Fig. 150), and’while its* construction ’is difficult, when once 
mastered. it *will give great satisfaction! 

Method of Making. 

• Petals. —For the upper petals use pale heliotrope (620) and for the lower ones 
’purple (630). The three smaller petals’ measure 4m. by 2in., and Jthe larger ones 
6in. by Sin. They could be cut in one piece with the crinkles running straight 
across the width, as in Fig. 151 : but if trouble and time ar^not of consequence, 
a more effdCtive method is to cut each half ‘of the 
petals separately, so that the crinkles run on the lias 
and obliquely from* the centre to the edge. The 
crinkles should then join down the centre of thp 
petals like a ‘series of V’s. 

The petals require support to keep them in 
shape : thoijpfore, ^hen joining the half-petals together 
place between the etlges a gummed wire and slightly 
“full” the crepe edges on the wire; or place a 
narrow strip of gummed music paper bet.veen, and 
* cover "wtirely with upper and lower edges of the 
half-petals This will be found sufficient support for 
tko petal. 

Centre.—Make an oblong centre and cover in 
yellow cr&pe papor. Around this arrange the three 
pale heliotrope petals and curl them upwards to 
meet at the top; put a small stitch to keep them arched in this position. The 
lower petals in purple should bo curled over and downwards from the stalk. 

i Stem?—Make the Btem as for Lilies (Chapter IX.). 

Leaves. —IAnce-shaped leaves of crepe paper, mounted on a brown paper 
foundation, jp*e added, to stand up round the flower, as in the natural growth. 

• % 

The yellow Iris tinted with red is also a pretty flower to mutate. 

Decorative Uses. * 

• The Iris is very effective standing in a jardiniere for interior clecoration. 
Place a large bouquet of these flowers in tho vase and let some, of them stand 
up boldly^nd some droop#gracefully. There are many eoIITbiimtipns of colour 
and magy varieties in size and shape, but only taste andfingeifuity are required 
to .imitatS any of them. 



Fig. 161.—I his Petal. 
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CHATTER < XXII.* 

BUTTERCUPS, RANUNCULUSES, AND 
PRIMROSES. 

THE KINGCUP. 

The Natural Flower. 

T r HIK flower in of a deep \ellow. The Kingcup in often chosen lor artificial 
i representation in }>reforei)cc to tin: Field Buttery, beearse ot its 
larger size. It differs from the Field Buttercup in not having a 
calyx of five green sepals, fhe flower being composed of five deep 
yellow petaloid sepals, petals and sepals combined (Fig- 152). 



Hit. 152. Kingcup. 


- The Artificial Flower. 

Method ofc Making. 1 t 1 

Materials.—Kingcups .mav, be* made in either yellow erfepe- or plain tissue 
paper.* If^ the latter be usecg.the petals \yill need mouldint! off the felt pad 
to give them a rounded concave shape.' 
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Petal'S—Cut a strip of either £>aper, 7in. by l|in., fold into flue equal 
parts and out all to the shape of Fig. 153. If cr&pe paper fie used, stretch 
the folds across thf#centre to {jpve the indented appearance. 

' Centre.—Make- a small gre'en hall head on the 

ead of* th# stalk and- around this • arrange a quantity 
of gummed yello^ threads of cotton or fluffed yellow 
pvool as stamens. 

Mounting.—Mount the* petals* sepifralolV, each 
successive one overlapping about one-third of |ho 
previous one. • 

Stem.—Fold • the strip neatly round the base of 
the flowqf before covering the stem, which should be finished according to 
stem 1 (p. 57). 

Leaves.—A few leaves should he made and acfded to the, stalk at piftervals. 
Decorative Uses. * 

These flowers look very pretty when arranged on Japanese fans covered 
with moss* green^Nipe paper; they are also very effective when placed in 
specimen glasses for table use. 



Fiji. 1M.-1*KT.U. or 
Kingcup. 


THE FIELD BUTTERCUP. 

The Natural Flower. 

The Field Buttercup is so well known as to make any description 
unnecessary. 

The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. 

Figld Buttercups are easily made from plain circles of butter yellow 
tissue paper (98). . 

Cut circles *llin. in diameter, fold into half and then fold again, leaving 
less # than one-third for the odd petal. Cut the shape of the petal on this 
section, then open the circles and roll on a pad. Prepare a small fringed 
centre of yellow cotton or wool or fringed paper, and thread the circle up^ 

the stem with the depressed portion upward. * • 

• • 

Arrange* the petals to overlap each other in regular ouder around the 
centre, <a#., So. 2 overlapping No. 1, No. 3 overlapping* N« $, and so on, 
forming a round open cup-shaped flower. Add a five-tqpthed* green calyx and 
finish tlfo stem as stem 1 (p. 57).* 

l5ecprative Uses. 

“Field Buttercups may be utilised.,sas indioiStjd under “The Kingcup,” Of 
tied in bunche® for the top of ^gl<jve«*ant^ handkerchief sachets. • 
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PRACTICAL PAPER WORK. 


C 

THE DOUBLE c BUTTERCUP. 


The Double Buttercup is made in exactly the same way as the -Field 
Buttercup, only wjth Smaller petals, r of which* there are ten' instead of five, and' 
they, are very .concave in shapo, so that the flower when- finished is, round and 
like a ball open slightly at the top. The Double Battercqo lacks the green 
calyx of the Field Buf^epjup. ' 


Decorative Us£5. 

Double Buttercups may be utilised in the same way as Kingcups (see 

». 173). ‘ 


THE RANUNCULUS. 

The Natural Flower. 

This beautiful flower is something like a very full Double Buttercup. It is 
found in almost all colours, such as yellow, white, rose, citron, carmine, scarlet, 
orange, 1 black, and tinted, every petal being shaded darker s-^nne tips 1 . 1 

The Artificial Flower. 

Method of Making. 

Petals.—Only one size of petals is required for the Ranunculus. Out twelve 
circles of plain tissue paper 2m. in diameter. Fold each into eight equal parts, 
and cut the edges to the shape of the Kingcup petal (Fig. 153), leaving the 
centre intact. Open the circles and roll each division on the pad, to give 
depressed and cup-like centres, as for the Peony (p. 179). 

Centre.—Make a small ball centre, and cover in green tissue paper; dip 
the end into, gum, and then into ground chocolate paint. Soe that the top is 
well covered. 

Mounting.—Thread on the first circle and arrange the petals to overlap 
and lie closely together around the ball centre ; press round, so as to completely 
hide the ball centre. Touch the centre of each of the other eleven circles with 
gum, press them up, and arrange the petals to overlap in the same way, but 
, not quite so, close as in the preceding circle. 

Calyx. —'Out a green circle l|-in. in diameter. Fold into six and shapo the 
edges like the petals: thread on and gum to the base of the' flowo \ ^ 

* Stem. —Finish thq stem in the usual manner and then add some leaves 

and buds. 

Decorative Uses. 

* TJhese flowers show to gr«<&test advantage mixed with some white blosloms 
and arranged id a shallow bowl ‘with plepty uf foliage. ! 1 
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THE PRIMROSE. 


Thl Natural Flower. 

• r * » * ’ . 

The Primrose is one of our most familiar wild flowers.' It is a perennial 

plant, ’holering throughout the spring? ami grows generally in woods, shady 
hedgerows and pastures.* The calj^x consists of ^ five sharp-toothed sepals, and the 
Jiorolla of five regular pale lemon coloured petals® all Jotfied near their baBe into 
a straight tube. , 


ine A.rnncia.1 riuwci. 


Tho Primrose may bo made on the »samo principfc 


as the Kingcup, 


(p. 172). * 

1 • 

Method of Making. 

Petals.—For these, which are five in number, i»o pale primrose yellow plain 
tissue paper. Cut into circles 1 din. in diameter, each circle to 4 make one 
Primrose. Fold in half and then fold again, leaving less than one-third to make 
the odd getal. grease the folds, and cut to tho shape of Primrose^ petals. 
Open out and you Have a circle with five equal divisions. 


Centre.—Make a very small ball centre at the end of tho stem, and cover 
in the same yellow paper. Thread through the centre of tho circle, and pinch 
the centre round the stem to form a tube-like middle. Flatten out the edges 
of tho petals. 

Calyx.—Add a five-pointed calyx, made of a lin. strip of green paper. 
Wrap this round the base to form a deep cup from which the tube springs. 


Stem.—Finish as described under stem 1 (p. 57). 


Decorative Uses. 

Made up in bunches with a few leaves and tied with ribbon, Primroses 
sell well tat bazaars. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE PEONY. 

The Natural Flower. 


T HE Peony is a large hardy flower belonging to the order Hanunculucete. 

It is seen in a variety of colours, the chief being crimson, nyik, 
and white. Being so tall and stately, it is used for backgrounds of 
flower-beds, etc. 

The Artificial Flower. 

The artificial Peony (Fig. 154) will fully repay the maker, as it looks so 
natural if carefully done. 

Method of Making. 

Materials.—The paper must lx; of a rich dark shade of red, No. 150 in 
plain tissue, or No. 650 in crepe. 

Petals.—The petals may be cut in circles or separately. If .-crepe paper be 
used, the latter method must be adopted. 

' They rile tout in three sizes, increasing towards the outer pati of the 
flower. 

L C 

- 1. Cut two< ci?„IJs 3in. in diameter in plain tissue, or twelve, petals “in 

erdpe paper. 

C 

2. Cut three circles 4in. in diameter in 1 plain tissue, or sixteen petals jn 

er$pe papet. 

•* 3. Cut two - circles 5m. diameter in plain tissue, or twelve petals in . 

erfipe paper, •' 




Fig. 154.- PEONY. 
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IPold the* circles into eight, and round' off %he corners. Open the cut a c$fotes 
(as in Fig. 155), lay them on the pad, and with the moulder of some round 

' % « 
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smooth instrument roll the alternate petals on the pad as in Fig. 156, to give 
them a depressed or bulged appearance. Turn the circles over, and roll those 
petals that were not so treated before. The circles will thus consist of eight 



,Fig. 167.— PKTALS OFjPKONY Mouldkd. 


petals, alternately concave and convex i^ appearakje, as in Fig. 157. AH the 
circles are to*be folded, cut, and rplled in this way. 
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its 0 ' 

When losing cr6pe paper, out the petals |in. longer ana • wider f xor eaon set, 
and stretch «the crinkles in the centre of each petal to produoe the bulged 
appearance. Add them separately according 4,0 size, with the bulged portion 
towards oij away from the centre each time, ,afid stretch and curl, the edges!” 1 ' 

Centre. —Make an oblpng ball centre and cover in. pale yellow. p^per. „ 



Fig. 158 .—Mokntinq Petals ok Peonv. 

« 

Stem. —For this^ largo flower it is best to uso a pliable wire doubled. After* 
an oblong bgll has bSen added, pass ^ho two wires through two separate ,Jioles_ 
fclose together) iS the centre of each circle (lAg. 158), aud push up well,round 
the oentre. * iVhen all havej^ioen added, twist the wires tightly to forfn the 
Stem: thip will keep the flower Ann and erect, " * 
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* Caljfx. —Oht a green circle 2 jin. it# diameter, fold in eight and out to 
the shape of the petals ; thread tnis on and gum to the bjse' of the flower. 

fm --. Leaves an8 Stem.— Across the base add two or more leaves ( 2 Jin. by 
l£in.) to Jitand out horizontally on either side. Wire them* to the stem, 
ji,nd gmy them to .the calyx. finish the stem with a bind of wool and 
green paper according 40 stem S? (p. fff). • , 

Buds. —A bud may be made of a ball of^ wool cr undressed cotton about 
the size of a walnut. Cover this *in red crfrpe paper and mount on a stem. 
Out four small leaves in green paper, a!id gum t£em round*to hide the red, 
except at the top, which gives it the appearance of bursting through. Finisli 
the fiton* with a^ strip of green, like the flower. • ^ 

Mounting.— XJse a stout stem for the % full .blown flower, attach two leaves, 
the bud, and other leaves lower down, and cover all the joins with dark green 
paper., 

Decorative Uses. , 

ThjB large flower looks best mixed with a quantity of foliage and arranged in 
tall Japanese tases for hall tables or sideboards; it also looks very # bandsome 
mounted on firescreens, and is an admirable flower for glass and china shop 
decorations. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE FUCHSIA . 

The Natural Flower. 



qE Fuchsia has a calyx of four coloured sepals, and a* coroll* of four 
petals with (sight stamens and a longer pistil. It is seen in a 
variety of combinations of colour—red and yekow, red and purple, 
red and white, white and yellow, etc. The stamens are very long 
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• * 

id spread a • short distance frort the cup of the flower.» '’The petals are 
osely wrapped qgund each ojher, while the sepals hang loosely* round (Fig. 159). 
Oth-petals and sepals are highly coloured in the combinations named above. 


, The Artificial Flower.. 

, w w 

Iethod of Making. 

Pistil.—Take a very tiae wire. am. igng .ana cover it witn a strip oi paie 
reen paper. Make the end into a small* ball, and dip this itfto brown powder 
r pajnt. * # • 

Staffiens.—|Cut eight Btrips of rod tissue 3in. by fin.*and roll these up lil^e 
ery tight spills. 

% ' * 

Stem.— Use a pliable wire, and to this add the pistil and tho eight stamens, 
rrang%^ the latter equally round it with the pigjjl in the centre. ^ 

Petals.— Four purple petals, the shape of Fig. 160, form tho ^nolla. Cut 
circle of pft^i tissue (62 A) 2in. in diameter. Foid into four as in big. 161, 




md cut to shape as indicated by the dotted line. Open the circle, wbioh 
should*'then‘appear as in Fig. 160, and then roll the pet*l».on the p*^ 
Thread the stem through the centre of the circle, pinch up the .lower portion of' 
ihe petals, eand* arrange the four round the stamens Jike^ tf cup. The edges 
must overlap as in th^Kingcup (p. 172), i.e., the rightf si^ ofJ each petal must 
overlap the left edge of another. Around the base of^ the jpetald wind a little 
wool to form a„ball, and* wind .tightly with silk *or fine yire. 

Sepals.—Cut four crimson sepals £156^ of plain tissue to the shape of 
Fig. 162 j Kid them in pairs, opposite each rther, and wind round with wire, 
Curl the sepals backwards vgith the seissoes. treat care is in adjusting 
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the sepals. ?o* finish neatly, add a wind c of cotton wool and cover with the 
crimson paper, then give a wind of red cotton at t{ie base of tie flower, tfo foim 
the smallr ball end seen in the natural flower. 

ft r 

Decorative Uses. . f ^ o , 

Several pendulous tjlossoms on fine st&ms, arranged \yith the leaves and buds 
on a stiff stem to form a spray (as in Fig. 159),make a very effective centre-piece 
for the table, or ton of a port raft frame. 
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